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otes. 
THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS 
WHITE. 


8. 1720; ob. June 26, 179%.) 


OF GILBERT 


(Nat. July 1 
Many as our English naturalist 
mong them men endowed w ith so much exc 
is to ensure their taking an 1 holding a rank not 
inferior to that enjoyed by the natur of any 
other nation, there is but one whose writings have 
placed him among Enclish classical autho This 
one is Gilbert White; and his best known we rk, 
The Natural History and A itt i mrne, 
has only to be named to ensure its resp tful if 
not rapturous reception by all classes. It wi uld 
be idle here to dwell upon its merits : they 
patent. Yet, so far as I am aware, no very fu 
list of the variou eh which thi 
famous work ha here to be four 
The various 
good enough, are very defer 
I trust that the ; 
object to a 
published writings than 
piled. Accordingly, h 
hood a diligs d i] 
years a careful ¢ llector of the different ed 
his principal work, I venture to ofler the f 
list of them, which indeed I know is imperfect, 
though Iam contident i miu 
any other. To this li lded a notice of 
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h fuller than | 


such of his other writings as have appeared in 
print ; and I may say that I should gladly wel- 
come any additions to, or corrections of, my various 
statements. Such editions as I have not seen are 
indicated by 2 mark of doubt (2), and to the titles 
of those which I possess I have prefixed an aster- 
isk (*). Finally, I may remark that the list was 
originally compiled by me for Dr. Elliott Coues, 
U.S. Army, who is preparing an ornithological 
| bibliography ; and, in accordance with his plan, 
the various publications are not arranged in the 
strict order of their appearance, but the several 
| offshoots of each edition are followed irrespective 
of other editions. 

1774. Account of the House-martin or Martlet. In 
a letter from the Rev. Gilbert White to the Hon. Daines 

Zarrington (Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixiv. 
part i. pp. 196-201). 
The letter is dated “ Selborne, Nov. 20, 1773,” and 
was “ Redde, Feb. 10, 1774,” before the Royal 
Society. It was reprinted in the Nat. Hist. Selb., 
where it forms Letter xvi. to Barrington. 

1775. Of the House Swallow, Swift, and Sand- Martin. 

By the Rev. Gilbert White, in Three Letters to the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, E.R.S. (Philosophical Trans 
actions, vol. Ixv. part ii. pp. = 76). 
These were “Redde, Mar. 16, 1775,” before the 
Royal Society, and are all dated from Selborne : 
the first, on the Swallow (pp. 258-264), “ Jan. 29, 
1775” (a misprint, it is evident, for 1774); the 
second, on the Swift (pp. 264-272), “Sept. 28, 
1774”; and the third, on the Sand- Martin 
(pp. 272-276), Feb. 1774.” They were re- 
printed in the Nat. Hist. Selb., where they respec- 
tively appear as Letters xviil., Xxi., and xx, to 
Barrington. 
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Natural History | and | Antiquities | of | 


#1789. The | 
Selborne, | in the | County of Southampton : | with | 
ix. | London : | printed by 


Engravings, and an Appendix 
T. Bensley ;| for B. White and Son, at Horace’s Head, 
Fleet Street. | M,pcc,LXXXIX. ito. pp. vi-dS2. En- 
craved title-page and seven copper-plates, besides one in- 
serted with text on p. 3U7. Pl. to tact 259 represents 
Charadrius 
The author’s name “ Gil. White 
of the “ Advertisement.” 
21793. An edition assign d to this 
lthe author’s death, by Ag iz and 
| (Bibliogr. Zool., iv. p. 560), but pro! 


Nie 
mantopus. 


” appears on p. V 


year, that of 
Strickland 
in error 
| Hist | of the late | 
Jollege, Ux 
Iborne ; | 


1802. The Works, | in | Natur 
Rev. Gilbert Whi A.M. | Fel 
ford. | Comprising | the Natural His 
the Naturalist’s Calendar ; | : nd Miscellaneous Observa 
tions, | Extracted from his Papers. To which are added 

A Calendar and Observations, By W. Ma 
F.L.S. | In Two Volumes. London: printed 
White, Fleet Street, | by T. Bensley, Bolt Court 
Syo. vol. i. pp. viii 392, pls yol. ii, pp. 330, ple 2, 
col. representing C/ rradi himantopus (frontisp.) 
and “ A Hybrid Bird” (to face p. ;, wrongly lettered 
123). 

This is often quoted as Aikin’s 
edition, but the “ Advertisement ” 
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“J. W.,” ie. John White, the author's nephew, 
and gives a brief sketch of his life. The “ Anti- 
quities” are omitted; the “Calendar” and en- 
larged “ Observations ” (cf. infra) are included. 

*1813. The | Natural History | of | Selborne, | by the 

late | Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. | Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. | To which are added, | The Naturalist’s Calen- 
dar, | Miscellaneous Observations, | and Poems. | A New 
Edition, with engravings. | In two volumes. | London : | 
printed for White, Cochrane, and Co. | Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; | J. Mawman; 8. 
Bagster; J. and A. Arch; | J. Hatchard; R. Baldwin ; 
and | T. Hamilton. | 1813. Svo., vol. i. pp. viii-352, 
pls. 3; vol. ii. pp. 364. 
The plate of Charadrius himantopus has been 
re-engraved, and is not coloured; that of the 
“Hybrid Bird” is omitted. With these excep- 
tions and those of the change of the title, and the 
addition of the “‘ Poems” and of “ Observations 
on some Passages of Mr. White’s Natural History 
of Selborne” (vol. ii. pp. 307-316), signed “ J. M.” 
(Mitford, cf. Bennett’s ed., 1837, pref. pp. xiv, 
xv), this edition differs but little from the pre- 
ceding. Bennett indeed says (loc. cit.) that it 
was published in 4to. Ihave not met with such 
a copy, but some may very likely have been 
printed in that form. 

21822. An edition is said by Engelmann (Bibl. 
Hist.-Nat., i. p. 202) to have appeared in 2 vols., 
4to., with plates. Most likely a mistake. 

11825. An edition is ascribed to this year by 
Jardine (ed. 1829, introd. p. vii), but no mention 
of it is to be found in his later account (ed. 1853) ; 
and though the statement is also made by Bennett 
(loc. cit.), I am inclined to think it erroneous. 

"1829. The | Natural History | of | Selborne. | By the 

late | Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. | Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. | With additions | by | Sir William Jardine, 
Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. M.W.S. | Author of “ Illustrations 
of Ornithology.” | A new Edition. | Edinburgh: | printed 
for Constable and Co. | and Hurst, Chance, and Co. Lon- 
don. | 1829. 12mo. pp. xvi-343. 
This formed vol. xiv. of the series well known as 
“Constable’s Miscellany.” The frontispiece has 
no apparent connexion with the subject. No 
other illustrations are introduced ; the “Calendar,” 
“ Observations,” and “ Poems” are omitted. 

*1832. The same apparently as the Jast, except 
a new title-page ending, “ New Edition. | Printed 
for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London, | and 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. | 1832.” 

21836. I have a memorandum from a book- 
seller’s catalogue of another edition of the same in 
this year. 

*1853. The | Natural History and Antiquities | of Sel- 
borne, | with | Observations on various parts of Nature, | 
and | the Naturalist’s Calendar. | By the late Rev. Gil- 
bert White, A.M. | A new edition. | Edited, with notes, 
by | Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S., Xe. | 
Completely illustrated with about seventy engravings, | 
comprising | subjects from Natural History, and views 
of Selborne, its Vicinity | and Antiquities, sketched from 
Nature expressly | for this edition. | London: | Na- 


thaniel Cooke, Milford House, Strand. | 1853, 
pp. xviii-342. 

This forms a voiume of the “ National Illustrated 
Library,” and, though the woodcuts are of inferior 
quality, is a very good edition. Facing p, 2 is q 
map of the vicinity of Selborne. 

*1833. The | Natural History and Antiquities | of | 

Selborne. | By the late | Rev. Gilbert White. | A New 
Edition, | with Notes, by several eminent Naturalists, | 
And an enlargement of | the Naturalist’s Calendar. | 
London : | printed for J. and A. Arch |and fifteen other 
booksellers whose names need not be transcribed). Syo, 
pp. xii-562. 
The names of the contributors of the notes are 
given on p. xii, and are Herbert (W. H.), Sweet 
(R. 8.), and Rennie (J. R.), whose initials are 
appended thereto. The title-page hears no year, 
but on the fly-leaf immediately preceding is “ 1833,” 
This is the best edition published up to that date, 
and is commonly known as Rennie’s. Some of 
the woodcuts are very well executed, 

*1837. The | Natural History and Antiquities | of | 

Selborne. | By the | Rev. Gilbert White, M.A., | with 
The Naturalist’s Calendar ; | and Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions, | extracted from his Papers. | A New Edition: 
with notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, Esq. | F.LS, 
etc. Secretary of the Zoological Society ; | and others. 
London : | printed for J. and A. Arch [and fifteen others 
—not all the same as those named in the foregoing], 
8vo. pp. xxiv-640, 
This remains as yet the standard edition of the 
work. EE. T. Bennett died as it was passing 
through the press, and the Preface bears the 
initials (“I. J. B.”) of his brother, and is dated 
1836 ; but the volume is believed (cf. Thompson, 
Birds of Irel., i. p. 199, note) to have appeared in 
1837. Besides a selection from the notes given 
in Rennie’s edition (cf. supra), others are added 
by Prof. Bell (“T. B.”), Daniell (“G. D.”), Prof. 
Owen (“R. O.”), and Yarrell (“ W. Y.”): the 
woodcuts, many by Harvey, are good. 

*1875. The Natural History | and | Antiquities | of | 
Selborne, | in the county of Southampton. | By the Rev. 
Gilbert White, M.A. | The standard edition by E. T. 
Bennett. | Thoroughly revised, with additional Notes, | 
By James Edmund Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. | Author of 
“ A Handbook of British Birds,’’ “ The | Ornithology of 
Shakespeare,” etc. | Illustrated with Engravings by 
Thomas Bewick, | Harvey, and others. | London: Bickers 
and Son, 1, Leicester Square, 1875. 8vo. pp. xxii-532. 


8vo, 


The engravings ascribed to Bewick in the title 
page may easily be seen, on comparison, to be copies 
of his masterpieces, and not printed from the 
blocks which illustrate his well-known British 
Birds. The edition is otherwise very well “ got 
up.” The editor has freely altered such of his pre- 
decessor’s notes as seemed to require amendment, 
and of course many did. To face p. 385 is inserted 
a fac-simile copy of the same page of the author's 
diary as had been given forty years before by 
Jesse, in his Gleanings in Natural History (ct. 
infra). f 
1876. The same re-issued as a new edition, with 
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« fresh title-page, and the addition of the letters of 
White to Marsham (cf. infra). 

#1833. The | Natural History | of | Selborne ; | Obser- 

yations on various parts of Nature ; | and the Naturalist’s 
Calendar. | By the late | Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. | 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. | With Notes, | By Cap- 
tain Thomas Brown, F.L.S., M.K.S., &c. | President of 
the Royal Physical Society. | Edinburgh : | published 
for the Proprietors, | by James Chambers, Edinburgh ; 
W. Orr, London ; | and W. Curry, Jun. & Co., Dublin. | 
16mo. pp. xii-d56. 
This forms vol. i. of the series called the “ British 
Library,” and seems to be the first issue of Brown’s 
edition. The “ Antiquities” are omitted, and the 
woodeuts are few in number and of moderate 
quality. 

#1834. The | Natural History | ... | A New Edition. | 
... | London : | published by Allan Bell & Co. and | Simp- 
kin & Marshall; Fraser & Co., Edinburgh ; | and W. 
Curry, Jun. & Co., Dublin. 1834. 

This seems to be a (stereotyped ?) re-issue of the 
last, with the unimportant difference of a new 
title-page. How many more re-issues succeeded 
I cannot say, but I have evidence of the following : 

11835. (fide Engelmann, Biblioth. Hist.-Nat., 

p. 202). 


#1840. . . . Eighth Edition [!] London: | John 


1663. ..... J As the last bears the imprint 
“Edinburgh: Printed by Andrew Shortrede, 
Thistle Lane.” 

*1845.... This wants the “ Index,” which 
the foregoing possess, and terminates with p. 348, 
bearing the imprint “J. Billing, Printer and 
Stereotyper, Woking, Surrey.” 

*1853. The | Natural History | of | Selborne. | By the 

Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. | Fellow of Oriel College, 

Oxford. | Arranged for young persons. | London: | 
printed for N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. | 1833. 12mo. 
pp. x-316. 
This is now known to have been edited by Lady 
Dover, and is dedicated to her son, H. A[gar] 
Ejllis], subsequently Lord Clifden. It is the first 
“ Bowdlerized ” edition, chietly remarkable for the 
omission of several letters (as Nos. 28, 30, 32 and 
33 to Barrington) and shorter passages. But the 
intention was good, and the book has consequently 
found its way into boys’ and girls’ hands, who 
have derived much profit from it. The woodcuts 
also are pretty. Atrrep Newron,. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

(To Le concluded tn ovr next.) 


DOUGLAS FAMILY OF DORNOCK. 

In a work of so extensive a nature as Burke’s 
Pe rage and Baronctage, it is scarcely possible that 
mistakes should not creep in, especially in the 
early history of families. My attention has been 
lately drawn to the account given of William, first 


two eldest of whom alone left issue, namely, first, 
James, who succeeded to the peerage, and, second, 
William (Sir) of Killhead, from whom the present 
Marquess of Queensberry is descended. Now this 
is quite correct, so far as it goes; but the third son, 
Archibald, had also male issue and male descend- 
ants for four generations. It ended in Archibald 
Douglas of Dornock, who died sp. about the 
middle of last century. His sisters, however, 
Philadelphia and Clementina married, and their 
descendants are still to be found at the present 
day in three families—that of the late Sir Charles 
Granville Stuart-Menteath, Baronet, of Closeburn 
and Mansfield ; that of the McMurdo family, still 
honourably represented by Major-General William 
Montague McMurdo, known as a distinguished 
officer, having attracted the attention of the late 
Sir Charles Napier by his personal intrepidity and 
great zeal in the Scinde war, more particularly at 
the battle of Meeanee ; and lastly, by the family of 
the late Sir William Knighton, Bart., who was 
many years Keeper of the Privy Purse to 
George IV. Earl William gave his son Archibald 
the estate of Dornock, im the south of Dumfries- 
shire, and ever after the family was designated of 
Dornock. William Douglas, the grandson of Earl 
William, became the confidential agent of Duke 
William of Queensberry. He was succeeded by 
his son James, who erected a tomb to his father in 
the old churchyard of Moffat, the inscription on 
which you may allow to be recorded in your pages, 
as it is beginning to be much worn away by the 
weather. The top stone has fallen from the in- 
scription. Of the motto “ Forward ” only the last 
two letters remain. The top stone is beautifully 
carved. The inscription is as follows : 

“In hoe dormitorio requiescunt Gulielmus Douglas de 
Dornock, Filius Archibaldi Douglas de Dornock, Fratris 
Germani Jacobi Douglas Comitis de Queensberrie, Kc. 
Obijt Julii 27, mpcexv. Elizabeth Douglas, Mater 
Charissima, Isabella Allan (Mann!) Conjunx aman- 
tissima, Major Archibaldus Douglas, Frater Germanus 
perdilectus, obijt Maji mpcctx. Gulielmus, Johannes, 
Elizabetha, Nichola, Janneta, Liberi dicti Gulielmi 
Douglas. Hoe qualecunque Monumentum Jacobus 
Douglas, Filius et Heres ejusdem Gulielmi Douglas 
extrui curavit. Anno MDCCXVI.” 

By a record in a Bible owned by Robert McMurdo, 
Esq., of the Whittern, Herefordshire, and by a 
Dumfriesshire retour, Apr. 10, 1760, we find 
that James, who erected the tomb, left two sons— 
James, born 1720, and William of Bodsbeck, who 
died s.p., leaving his property to his nephew 
Archibald. This James married Philadelphia, 
daughter of Sir John Johnstone, first baronet of 
Westerhall, a family claiming the dormant title 
of Marquess of Annandale, and had by her a son 
Archibald, s.p., and two daughters, Philadelphia, 
who married Robert MeMurdo of Drungans, and 


Earl of (Jueensberry (er. 1633), where it is stated |Clementina, who married Robert Fergusson, « 
that he had (with two daughters) four sons, the | younger son of the Fergusson family of Craig- 
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darroch, whose granddaughter, Ludivina Lough- | Charles II.) never treated her (Nell Gwyn) with hes 
nan, became Lady Stuart-Menteath of Closeburn, | the decencies of a mistress.”—Swift. “ Pray what Tl : 
and her sister Philadelphia became Lady Knighton. | decencies are those ?” ; ¢ 
We thus see how the name Philadelphia got in- P. 327.—Burnet. “It seems the French made alla 
troduced into the McMurdo family, and became | no great account of their prisoners, for they re- Wa 
immortalized by Burns in three songs to her great | leased 25,000 Dutch for 50,000 crowns.”- — Swift, He 
granddaughter, the beautiful and accomplished | “ What ! ten shillings apiece! By much too dear “ 
daughter of his patron, John McMurdo. The | for 2 Dutchman.” | 
songs are “ Phillis the Fair,” “O Phely, happy be P. 483.—Burnet. “TI laid open the cruelties of In 
that day,” and the one beginning— the Church of Rome in Queen Mary’s time, which = 

* Adown winding Nith I did wander, were not then known ; and I aggravated, though po 

To mark the sweet flowers of the spring; very truly, the danger of falling under the power wr 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, of that religion.”— Swift. “A putt !” 
Of Phillis to muse and to sing.” P. 727.—Burnet. “I come now to the year 
I have said that William Douglas of Dornock | 1688, which proved memorable, and produced an The 
was employed by William, first Duke of Queens- | extraordinary and unheard of revolution.”—Swift. 3 
berry, as confidential agent in the management of |“ 'The devil’s in that! Sure all Europe heard of 
his affairs. It is curious, as I have been told, that | jt.” _ 
not one of the letters of Duke William or even of P. 799.—Burnet. “When I had the first account poe 
Duke James, who was so active in carrying the | of King James’s flight, I was affected with this ont 
union of the two countries, is now in the muni-| dismal reverse of fortune in a great prince more = 
ment room of Drumlanrig Castle, and any that | than I think fit to express.” —Swift. “ Or than I som 
have survived elsewhere are in this way made more | will believe.” , rect 
valuable. I have had in my possession four letters Vol. ii. p. 669.—Burnet (speaking of the pro- . 
of Duke William to his cousin, William Douglas, gress of his own life). “The pleasures of sense I 
and as they were written a couple of months before | did soon nauseate.”—Svift. “Not so soon with pth 
King James was driven from his throne by his | the wine of some elections.” is in 
enraged subjects, it may be not without interest With reference to the extract from p. 263, the wou 
to your readers to see in what way his thoughts | following passage from Pereril of the Peak conclu- lu 
were employed in that exciting period. The pre- | sively proves, I think, that Sir Walter Scott must cord 
sent communication is already too long, and I shall | have seen this curiously annotated copy of Burnet. spea 
therefore, with your permission, return to this | Charles IL, it will be remembered, takes the Duke A 
subject at a future time. C. T. Ramace. of Buckingham to task for anticipating him in his 
lawless pursuit of Alice Bridgenorth :— “ 
“*Tt is harder,’ said the King, in the same subdued wo 
BISHOP BURNET AND SWIFT. tone, which the rest the in 
‘ . versation, ‘that a wenclh’s bright eyes can make nobie- 
Stephen ollet, in his Relics of Lite rature, men- mam forget the descneice due to covercign’s Jai 
tions a copy of Burnet’s History of His Own |« May I presume to ask your Majesty what decencies are Fra 
Times, in the Lansdowne Library, which is filled | those?’ said the Duke.” ~ ace 
with marginal notes in the handwriting of Swift. Hvucn A. Kenvepy. « 
The pungent and incisive style of these memoranda | Waterloo Lodge, Reading. Tal 
shows that the good Bishop of Salisbury was held eae “A 
in no particular veneration by the witty Dean of lk 
St. Patrick’s, e.g. :— SHAKSPEARIANA. 

_ P. 5.—Burnet. “ Upon the king’s death the! LXXXVI.—Between his last addition 
Scots proclaimed his son king, and sent over Sir | to his poem and this, Shakspeare must be under- A 
George Wincan, that married my great aunt, to | stood as having made a long pause, during which T 
treat with him while he was in the Isle of Jersey.” one or other of his plays would have absorbed his A 
—Swift. “Was that the sonees hy he was sent?” | attention. Returning to this work with full sense 0 
__ P. 63.—Burnet (speaking of the Scotch preachers | of having neglected it, and with Drayton’s widely 
in the time of the civil wars). “ The crowds were | talked of Polyolbion in mind, he writes :— T 
far beyond the capacity of their churches, or the “ Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, dos 
reach of their voices.”— Nwift. “ And the preaching Sound for the prize of all too precious you, dou 
beyond the capacity of the crowd. I believe the} That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, afr 
church had as much capacity as the minister.” Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew sma 

P. 163.—Burnet (speaking of Paradise Lost). | “Was it Drayton’s spirit, by the spirits of other men OWL 
“Tt was esteemed the beautifullest and perfectest | instructed how to write above the pitch of ordinary Arm 
poem that ever was writ, at least in owr language.” | mortals, that stopped my utterance? No, it was in | 
—Swift. “A mistake ! for it is in English.” not Drayton nor his compeers giving him help by the 

P. 263.—Burnet. “And yet, after all, he (K.| night, neither Drayton nor that affable familiar enc 
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host which nightly gulls him with intelligence.” 
The word ghost must be understood as equivalent 
to spirit in any sense, but may be taken as an 
allusion either to the intellectual parts of Sir 
Walter Aston or to the genius of Drayton. In 
Henry V. we have— 
“If that same demon who hath gulled thee thus.” 
In the concluding couplet I apprehend the word 
puntenance to have a similar meaning to the same 
word as it is used in Julius Cesar with reference 
to Brutus :— 
« And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance like richest alchemy 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness.’ 
Therefore, in the Sonnets, 

“But when your countenance filed up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter—that enfeebled mine,” 
would mean the reception or approval by the 
poetical and judicial mind of the time of Drayton’s 
as the chief poem ; that being the case Shakspeare 
was silenced. Countenance approval, filed is 
sometimes printed filled, but either word can be 

reconciled to the true sense. R. H. Lecis. 


“Mercnant or Venice,” Act vy. sc. 1, L. 65 
54S. vii. 83, 184.)—The conjecture of R. & —— 
isin the text of Rowe’s second edition. “N. & Q.” 
would be the gainer if conjecturers would spare its 
olumns the repetition of readings which are re- 
corded in the foot-notes of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Troitus AnD Cressipa,” Act rv. sc. 2 (5 §. 
vii. 144, 185.)—It may just be noticed here that 
two correspondents, not without diffidence, suggest, 
in place of “kill,” or “kiss” as preferred by 
Janez, the one, R. —, “still,” and Farner 
Prank, “ fill.” Ep. 


“Hawe” in Coavcer.—In the Pardoner’s 
Tale, group C, § 4, 1. 855, this word is used thus : 
“ And forth he gooth | no lenger wolde he tarie, 

Into the toun | vnto Apothecarie, 

And preyd? hym | pat he hym wold? selle 

Som poysoun | pat he myghte hise rattes quelle ; 

And eek ther was | a polcat in his hawe, 

That, as he seyde | hise capowns hadde yslawe, 

And fayn he wold? wreke hym | if he mygbte 

On vermyn | pat destroyed hym by nyghte.” 

Ellesmere MS. in Mr. Furnivall’s Six Tert. 

The meaning of the word hawe as given in the 
glossary is “an enclosure,” but I have very great 
doubt whether it means only that. I have asked 
a friend, whose acquaintance with the habits of our 
small beasts of prey is more extensive than my 


own, for information on the subject, and he con- 
fims my notion that the polecat frequents holes 
in banks, and is very shy of buildings : supposing 
the hawe to be the ditch or sunk fence outside the 
enclosure, whence poultry commonly kept at night 


inside the enclosure might be got at, it isa pro- 
bable place for a polecat, which the inside of the 
enclosure is not. Moreover, the polecat is a tierce 
animal, and so tenacious of lifethat poison, if it could 
be administered, would be a very satisfactory way 
of destroying it. It seems it has the habits of the 
ferret, and does not loose its hold of its victim till 
it issatiated,as it breathesand sucks simultaneously. 
At the same time, the depredations of the rats were 
quite a sufficient reason for getting the poison if 
that had been the true one, and the backing them 
with the polecat may be only one of those curious 
touches which we see in real life, where the im- 
postor is so rarely satisfied with the one falsehood 
which would suftice his purpose,and is a probability, 
that he adds another which betrays him by its in- 
congruity. Supposing Iam right in my conjecture, 
there are some similar words to countenance me. 
The Hoe at Plymouth, though now the name ap- 
plied to high ground overlooking the sea, was, by 
W. Hollar’s bird’s-eye view of 1643, the low ground 
between the town wall and the water on the west 
of the town, which has been filled in and built on 
entirely only within the last thirty years. There 
is a Hoe at Dartmouth, which is also a space 
between the town and the river, used fora landing- 
place ; and there are the Northern-hay, Southern- 
hay, Bon-hay, and Shill-hay at Exeter, all outside 
the old wall, the former two being what we should 
now call perhaps the glacis. Then, any one who 
has been in the rural districts of Flanders must 
remember how frequently the farmsteads are sur- 
rounded by a sunk fence or ditch, with the inside 
faced with stone, and the outer sloping to the level 
of the land, forming thus a drainage for the plot 
on which the habitation is fixed and a fence. 
There is the ha-ha in some old homesteads in 
England, which is the sunk fence with a perpen- 
dicular wall on one side and the sloping ascent to 
the open ground ; and such a place do I apprehend 
to have been the have of this tale, and not the space 
enclosed. G. M. E. Campsett. 

Plymouth. 

[Ilawe is the A.-S. Laga, E. E. hoze—1. Haw, hedge ; 
2, Fence, wall, ditch; 3. Perhaps the space enclosed. 


Bexyay’s Dex.—After the inauguration of 
Bunyan’s statue at Bedford, a note was inserted in 
“N. & Q.,” in which it was shown, from a com- 
parison of the side notes and prints in the early 
editions, that the interpretation of the “den” as 
“ Bedford Gaol” had arisen in Bunyan’s lifetime, 
and was not, as had been supposed by some, an 
explanation merely of recent interpreters. These 
remarks were cited in a foot-note in the article 
which appeared in Macmillan, about the same 
time, by the Dean of Westminster. I have now 
observed a confirmation of what was said in look- 
ing at the fac-simile reprint of the first editions of 
the two parts of the Pilgrim’s J’rogress, by E. Stock, 


ic 
“od 
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1875. In the first edition of the first part, the side 
note which was afterwards added does not appear, 
and the opening description is :— 

« As I walk’d through the wilderness of this world, 
I lighted on a certain place, where was a Denn; and 
laid me down in that place to sleep: and as I slept I 
dreamed s Dream.” 
The frontispiece to this part, published in 1678, 
represents Bunyan as reclining upon the figure of 
a den, with bars, and a lion within. But in the 
second part, published in 1684, Bunyan writes, as 
to the composition of this portion of the allegory : 

“But having had some concerns that way of late, I 
went down again thitherward. Now having taken up 
my Lodgings in a Wood about a mile off the Place, as 
I slept I dreamed again.” 
The frontispiece to this has almost exactly the 
same reclining figure of Bunyan, but there is no 
representation of a den; he is asleep on the 
ground ; so that it would seem as if there were an 
intentional difference, both in the description of 
his condition by Bunyan and in the portrait, 
corresponding in the first instance with his state 
of imprisonment, and, in the second, with his state 
of liberty, his release having taken place in the 
interval between his writing the two passages. 
The “den” would therefore be the “ gaol,” and 
not the “ valley” of some interpreters. 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


Locat Nomenciatcre.—The following passage 
is from Mr. Henry Bradley’s article in Fraser's 
Magazine on “English Local Etymology.” It is 
a valuable piece of advice to all who are really 
interested in the early history of our country. 
Charters, title-deeds, court-rolls, enclosure awards, 
and surveys contain great numbers of names of 
fields, hills, and streams, which have now passed 
from the memory of the people. These should all 
be catalogued, and printed under the parish or 
township to which they belong :— 

“In these inquiries no ancient name should be passed 
over, even if it belong only to a single house or a moor- 
land rock ; because the name of the most insignificant 
place may often be of the highest value as furnishing an 
analogy or establishing a law of formation. After these 
sectional inquiries are completed, it will require a skilled 
philologist to reduce to system and consistency the mass 
of information that has been gained. When this has 
been done, and not till then, we may hope to see a com- 
prehensive treatise on English nomenclature worthy of 
the present state of philological science in general.” — 


Anon. 


or Writtes Craracters.—One of the 
grounds upon which the advocates of the divine 
origin of writing base their theory is, that man 
would not have attained a sufficiently advanced 
state of civilization to think of representing his 
thoughts by hieroglyphics. They say some one 
must have taught him to write, and that some one 
was the Divine Being. On this point I will pursue 


a different line of reasoning from the ordinary ones 
An animal walking upon soft or sandy soil leaves 
the impression of its feet upon that soil. So does 
a man with naked feet. A human being—savage 
or otherwise—would at once see the difference of 
the two footprints. And would he not, in future, 
make use of these two prints to express the dif. 
ference between man and beast? Once having 
seen the linear impression, there would be n 
difficulty in imitating it—nay, what more natural 
than that the man should run his fingers over the 
print, or endeavour to draw a similar one beside 
it? But how if he wished to imply some parti- 
cular animal ? will be asked. He could not express 
what animal by drawing the foot of an animal 
This would point out no particular beast. Then 
how is he to make his distinction? Simply by 
drawing out some peculiar feature—say the head— 
of the animal, from which the person to whom h 
is desirous of communicating his thought would at 
once comprehend what animal was meant. Such 
a course would not be unreasonable, for an ide 
once originated is capable of rapid development, 
even by a barbarian. Datetu. 


A ProrueticaL Avrnor.—In an advertisemen 
of “ Books lately printed for Richard Chiswell, 
given on the last page of Geologia (see 5™ 8. vii 
226), is the following :— 

“The Judgement of God upon the Roman Catholics 
Church, from its first Rigid Laws for Universal Confor 
mity to it, unto its last End. With a Prospect of thes 
near approaching Revolutions, viz., The Revival of the 
Protestant Profession in an Eminent Kingdom, where it 
is totally suppressed. The Last End of all Turkis! 
Hostilities. The General Mortification of the Power of 
the Roman Church in all Parts of its Dominions. By 
Drue Cressener, D.D.” 

This “ prophecy of vain things,” published in 16% 
is curiously illustrated by subsequent history, anc 
especially by the present position of the politic: 
difficulty of to-day—the Eastern question. Some 
recent pulpit utterances appear to run in the same 
groove as did the opinions of the reverend doctor 
in the seventeenth century. Jostan Rose. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Cvuriovs Buriat Cvstom.—It may not be gene- 
rally known to the readers of “N. & Q.” that i 
has, from time immemorial, been the custom ot 
the ancient family of Dyott of Freeford to bury its 
deceased members by torchlight. The latest ex- 
ample of this curious practice occurred a few days 
ago, the interment taking place within St. Mary 
Church, Lichfield, at half-past nine in the even- 
ing. It had been intended that the usual torch- 
light procession should be dispensed with ; but the 
worthy citizens mustered in some force, witt 
torches, in courtesy to the head of the Dyott 
family, their present representative in Parliament 
There were no mourners, this being also one of the 
customs of the family. HironDELLe. 
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an eld maid, St. Leonard’s’ 
Foster Lane, 1750: 
« Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy antiquated maid, 
Who from her cradle talked till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath.” 
Kirton Chureh, Lincolnshire, Sam. Bridge, 
April 1657 : 
“ My Uncles name I have 
And do enjoy his Grave ; 
Betwixt my Parents dear 
My bones are lodged here.” 
C. S. Jerram. 


ILLUSTRATION.— 
Jlow enough, go to; and a fellow that 
Ado «about Nothing, Act iv. 


“And a rich fe 
ath had losses." —.V ch 
1. 
\ friend of mine asked a man the other day how 
had been getting on lately. “ Very well, 
hank you, sir, for I have had a great many losses 
this year,” was the reply. The speaker was the 


wn crier of Margate. 
W. J. Berxuarp SMITH. 


Temple. 
Queries. 

orrespondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
inswers may be addressed to them direct. | 


[We must request 


TWO COPIES OF THE FOLIO SHAKSPEARE 
OF 1623. 

The inquiry I am about to make seems especially 
ppropriate to “ N. & Q.” 

Some six or eight years ago I was passing the 
shop of Joseph Lilly, the bookseller, whom I had 
known for some twenty or thirty years, when he 
‘nvited me to enter, as “he had something worth 
veing, and that he wished to show me.” He led 
me through his shop, and through his back shop, 
nto a smaller apartment in the rear of both ; and 
there upon a table he opened before me two books, 
the sight of which filled me with astonishment. 
They were two perfect copies of the Folio Shak- 
speare of 1623, hoth, as far I could judge from the 
outsides, in excellent preservation, one of them 
bound, I think, in dark calf, and the other in old 
russia leather. I at once inquired from whence 
he had procured them. “That,” said he, “is a 
secret which I cannot tell you. Did you ever see 
them before?” I answered at once in the negative, 
and again pressed him to inform me how they 
ame into his hands ; but he again replied that he 
was not at liberty to state it, nor from whence he 
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| very soon 


had procured them. I expressed my astonish- 
ment ; for, looking at the beginning and end of 
each, I saw that they were quite perfect. But 
one was a finer book, and taller than the other, in | 
excellent condition ; and the copy in russia (if | 
russia it were, for I am not certain as to the | 


binding) larger and quite as s yund as the copy 
sold at Daniel’s sale for more than 700L, So it 
struck me at the time; and the copy or the por 
tiait was unimpeachable. 

About that book I do not think there was any 
name or other mark of ownership ; but when | 
opened the copy bound, as I think, in dark calf, ! 
saw instantly to whom it had belonged. ‘There | 
beheld written two well-known names—“ David 
Garrick, 1776,” and “S. Siddons”; in fact, in 
1776 Garrick had presented the volume to Mrs 
Siddons, as a testimony to her merits and of his 
obligation. The two volumes, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, were well worth 1, vl. 

It is regarding them «and their present depos!- 
tory that I want now to obtain information. 1 
afterwards learned from whence Lilly 
1 them, and the comparatively small 


had procured 
price he had paid for them, with other particulars, 
ut what I now 


some of a questionable character ; | 
wish to ascertain ix what has become of them. 
The copy with the signatures of Garrick and Mrs. 
Siddons is, of course, of the highest interest ; but 
the other copy, as far as my recollection goes, Was 
much the superior bo 1k. I never could persuade 
Lilly to give me the slightest information as to the 
mode in which he obtained them, the price he had 
civen for them, or the person or persons to whom 
he had sold them. One of them he declared he 
intended to keep for himself: but whether he 
really did so, I am without information. I have 
been so long out of the book world that I may 
very possibly be ignorant of par ticulars well known 
to other people. J. Payxe Courier. 
Riverside, Maidenhead. 


Lakyn oF any one give 
me information respecting Dominus John Lakyn, 
or De Lakyn, Abbot of Polesworth, Warwickshire, 
appropriator of tithes, and holding also the living 
of Harborough, near Rugby! He r signed these, 
the first in 1553, the second in 1540, from con- 
scientious scruples it is conjectured, reserving to 
himself so many marks, I am anxious to dis 
cover what became of him afterwards— where he 
died : whether he married after adopting, as it 
is supposed he did, the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church. I wish to trace the connexion between 
him and Joseph Lakyn, of the same parish, bora 
in 1562. The latter I know to have been a man 
of some position and plenty of means. Bis 
cranddaughter married the High Sheriff for the 
county of Leicester, and their daughter married 
Dr. Walker King, Bishop of Rochester. 

If any one can help me to establish the link 
between Dominus John Lakyn and Joseph Lakyn, 
or can give me any information respecting the 
Lakyn family at that date, I shall be most grate- 
ful. L. Hancock. 

The Manor House, Lurzan, Ireland. 
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Crapock o: Ricumonp, co. Yorx.—I wish to 
find out the parentage and ancestry of John 
Cradock, who was living at Richmond in 1727. 
His sons John and William both died in Leicester- 
shire, where several of their descendants are still 
living. They are no doubt connected with the 
Hartforth branch, as they preserve the Christian 
name Sheldon, and for other reasons. John (the 
son) was residuary devisee of his “cousin,” Richard 
Fox, of Brompton-upon-Swale, in 1759. 

W. G. D. F. 


Cowley Road, Oxford. 


Gittot orn Jit.ot.—One of the payments for 
repairs at Rockingham Castle (sometimes used as 
a state prison), in 3 Richard IT. (1379-80), was 
3s. 4d. for platelocks and keys bought for the gate 
of the castle and Gillot’s door (“ostio de Giilot ”). 
See Archol. Journal, vol. i. p. 372. One of the 
gates or bars at Doncaster, which was formerly 
made use of as « prison, was called the Gillot Bar. 
I was inclined to think once that this bar might 
have derived its name from qigqlet or giglot, a term 
fora woman of ill fame, from being situated in 
a quarter of the town where persons of that sort 
harboured ; but, from the 


were most col monty 
occurrence of the word above quoted, I am dis- 
posed to infer that Gillot must be an old word 


signifying a prison. An expl ination of the origin 
of the word is requested, C. J. 


Sr Mattuew Pierson (or Perrson), or Low- 
THORPE.— Where did Matthew, John, Francis. and 
Richard, sons of the above, live and die? 

I.8.8 


GENERAL Tromas Harrisox.—Is any painted 
portrait now known to be in existence of General 
Thomas Harrison, the king’s judge, who was 
hanged after the Restoration? There is an Svo. 
engraving of him, by Van der Gucht, in the Hope 
collection of prints at Oxford, said to be “ from 
an orig" Painting.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Herarpic.—-I have a copy of an old coat of 
arms, which, I have reason to suppose, belonged 
either to the family of Folsom or to that of Smith, 
both of county Norfolk. The arms are—Gules, a 
fesse chequy, azure and or, between three fleurs- 
de-lys, two and one ; crest, demi-lion rampant 
issuing out of « naval coronet. Can you inform 
me to what family the arms belong ? 

Davin G. Hasxrys, Jun. 

5, Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


SRAZILIAN Heratns.—Is there any institution 
corresponding to our Heralds’ College, or are there 
any official heralds, in the empire of Brazil ? 

HIRONDELLE. 


A Hanpnoox or American ConstituTIoxAL 
History.—I shall feel obliged if you or any of 


your correspondents can inform me whether the 
above is to be had ; if so, the price, and who are 
the publishers. My object is to read some work 
that would explain the difference between each 
individual state government and the imperial 
government, and also the mode of electing the 
different officers, state and imperial. 
Herat. Yorye. 


Ostensis.—At the end of a Gallican Missal of th; 
eleventh century, in my possession, is the following 
note written on a fly-leaf. Can any of your readers 
inform me where the province of Ostensis was 
situated, and whether Hereman was Bishop ot 
Kalensi or Lealensi, as the document is not dis- 
tinct ? 

“ Anno dni. M.cce.xxtt.in die S. Barbare consecrats 
est capella in Castro Walidecke in honore beate Virg 
Marie Kath’ine Marie Magdalene a dno. heremanne 
Kalensi (or Lealensi) epo. de p’vencia Ostensi auctoritate 
dni. Theodorici Trevore. archiepi.” 

K. K. 

A Bisnor snot as a Hicgrwayrmay.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me in which, I think, 
of Horace Walpole’s numerous works, either of 
letters or miscellanea, is contained the extraordi- 
nary statement, by him or by one of his corre- 
spondents, that the then Bishop of Raphoe, Dr. 
Twisden, father of the beautiful Lady Jersey, so 
prominent during the days of the Regency, was 
actually shot while acting as a highwayman on 
Hounslow Heath, and that the scandal was hushed 
up, the alleged cause of death being assigned as 
a violent attack in the bowels? He was not dead, 
it was stated, when he was brought into London, 
but died in the course of the day, I suppose at his 
daughter's. C. R. H. 


PARLIAMENT oF Bats: History or tHe Mv- 
SICAL ScaLe.—What are the best sources to apply 
to for a full account of the first, and for a history 
of the second ? ARTHENICE. 


Where was Garrick Marriep ?--In Cassell’s 
Old and New London, vol. iii. p. 213, occurs this 
passage :— 

“Two doors eastward of Freemasons’ Tavern is 4 

Wesleyan chapel; and it may be interesting to recoré 
here the fact, ‘ not generally known, that at a place of 
worship on or near this spot, on the 22nd June, 1745, 
one David Garrick, of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, was 
married by his friend, the celebrated Dr. Franklin, to 
Eva Maria Violette, of St. James's, Westminster, « cele- 
brated dancer. According, however, to her own state- 
ment to Mr. J. T. Smith within a few months of her 
death, Mrs, Garrick was married at the parish church of 
St. Giles’s, and afterwards in the chapel of the Portuguese 
Ambassador in South Audley Street. 
These statements are evidently erroneous. In the 
memoir of Garrick prefixed to his Correspondence, 
2 vols. 4to., London, 1831, it is stated :— 

“ On the 22nd June, 1749, Garrick was married to Eva 


Maria Violetti by Mr. Francklin, at his chapel near 
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Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; and afterwards, on the same 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
‘yurch, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth, at the chapel of the 
euvese Embassy in South Audley Street.” 


This seems clear ; but the following extract from 
the General Advertiser of June 23, 1749, places it, 
4 beyond doubt — 

“Yesterday was married, by the Rev. Mr. Francklin, 


to Eva Maria Violetti.’ 
The Rev. Thomas Francklin, D.D., and chapla 
to the king, was more celebrated as a pl Ly-writ , 
than a divine, and died in 1784, havin: 
time lecturer of St. Panl’s, Covent Garden, and 
many years minister of the chapel in (jueen Street, 
Bloomsbury. 
In 1704 Lady Rachel Russel 


land in Queen Street, Bloomsbu 


been some 


Street and Little Russell Street 


erecting a chapel and school house, and a com- 


mittee of vestrymen was formed to raise subscrip- 


tions for the purpose. Although the parish books 
throw no further light, this, as well as the one in 
Great Queen Street, is mentioned in all lists of 
chapels that I have seen prior to 1760, including 
those appended to Maitland, and also to Northouck’s 
Histo u of London. 

(Jueen Street has been, during the present cen- 
tury, incorporated with Bow Street and Peter 
Street, and called Museum Street, but the site of 
this chapel is well marked by the parochial charity 
school, the second house from Hart Street, and 
opposite the side entrance of Mudie’s library. 

In conclusion, then, it is certain that in Queen 
Street, Bloomsbury, and not Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Garrick was married. Can any 
reader of “ N. & ().” refer to any book or give me 
further information respecting either or both of 
these chapels ? Jous 


Heyry R. Appisox.—I have a manuscript of 
“The Sentinel ; or, Louise d’Epernon. A Tale of 
the Revolution, in One Act. By Henry R. 
Addison. Translated from the French.” <A friend 
for whom I was executor was an intimate friend of 
Addison’s, and it was amongst his papers. Can 
any of your theatrical friends inform me if it has 
been printed or acted? This tale was written 
about from 1830 to 1835. I believe Addison was 
musical composer. R. G. 

Apuirat Hosier.—He was the subject of a 
poem called “ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost,” by Richard 
Glover. Can any one tell me where Hosier is 
buried ? Rost. H. Baker. 


Disninctos or ArpRoss.—Was any Dishington 
of Ardross in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century a member of the Royal Company of 
Archers? One of the undated medals, mostly 
assigned to 1668-72, on the Musselburgh arrow 


a¢ his chay el, Russe! Street, Blooms ury, David Garrick, | 


bears a man’s head, with the words, “ Pro 
Secundo,” and on the reverse eight lines beginning, 
** When Ardrose was a man, 
He could not be pealed,” &c. 
Peal or peel is to match or equal. GREYSTEIL. 


Avevustin Tarerry.— Has any memoir of this 
late French historian, written in English, appeared 
in any of our public journals ! JAYTEE. 


Joux Braprorp, Martryr.—Who was the 
father of John Bradford, martyr, born in Man- 
chester, according to Fox’s Bool: of Martyrs, about 
the year 1512? A. E. B. 


Lauty ToLtLenpDALe.— Where can I see a cor- 
rect pedigree of the late Count and Marquis Lally 
Tollendale ? EcLEcTIC. 

Dorset: Harcourt.—I seck information re- 
specting the biographies of Lionel, Duke of Dorset 
(Lord Lieut. of Ireland, 1751), and of Lord Har- 
court (Lord Lieut. of Ireland, 1776). 

Aw 


Scrscription.—Is there any rule regulating the 
mode of signing to be adopted by a nobleman 
changing or adding to his family name’? Two 
instances occur to me at the present moment. 
The grandfather of the present Earl Fitzwilliam 
added the name Wentworth to his own, and 
thenceforth signed his name “ Wentworth-Fitz- 
william.” Lord Fitzwilliam’s family name and 
his title being the same, the anomaly is not 
so apparent as in the next case, that of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, who changed his name for 
that of Egerton, and was then known as Lord 
Francis Egerton ; and on his being created Earl of 
Ellesmere, he signed always ‘‘ Egerton-Ellesmere,” 
his new family name being coupled to his title. 

G. W. Tomiryson. 

Huddersfield. 


Queen Evizavetn’s Scuoot, Barnet.— Where 
can I find the names of any persons of note whe 
have been educated at this school ? 

BarRNETIENSIS. 


RoyAL AnD Famity Mortors.—What book 
gives an account of their origin and history? 


Arms WantEp.—What were the arms of Ririd 
ab Cynfrig Effel? The arms of Cynfrig were,— 
Gu., on a bend az. a lion passant sa., langued and 
armed gules. He had only one child, a daughter ; 
but arms were scarcely hereditary so early, about 
A.D. 1200, Francis Rosert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


Otp Hovsenotp Srits.—Why should the 
household spit, not, I presume, of any intrinsic 
value, have been so much esteemed in a family of 
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the yeoman class three hundred years ago as to 
have been made an heirloom? For instance, John 
Webb, of Moulscombe (Berry’s Sussex Pedigrees, 
p. 101), in his will, bearing date 1550, leaves to 
his brother “ my great spytt, if that he be the heir 
of the Webbs, or else to him that God make heir.” 
Again, his daughter-in-law, Elenor Webb, in her 
will of 1576, desires the “great spit to remain in 
the house as a standard.” H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


Tue Virery’s Wepprxe Rive is kept in the 
Duomo of Perugia, under fourteen locks. Apart 
from the question of its authenticity as a relic, 
was the wearing of a wedding ring by a woman in 
the Virgin’s station in life customary or probable 
among the Jews of that time? GREYSTEIL. 


Srermotuers.—Is there any origin to the 
umost universal dislike to stepmothers? Is this 
prejudice of ancient date, and are there any noted 
instances of tyrannical stepmothers? F. C. V. 


Tue Wuieret.—Can any ornithological readers 
of “N. & Q.” give information regarding this strange 
and rapidly decreasing bird? It is rarely seen in 
Scotland now. W. T. Hyatt. 

Enfield, N. 


Hewsixc.—I have an old folio vol., bound in 
the original red russia leather, lettered “‘ Theat* 
Genealo. Henning, vol. iii., 1598.” The title-page 
commences, “ Secundi et Tertii Regni, in quarta 
Monarchia, Pars Altera, &e. M. Hieronymi 
Henning.” It contains 450 pages of pedigrees, 
and many bold woodcuts of arms. The last page 
contains the printer's device, and under it :— 
“Ulysses, Typis Michaelis Creeneri, Anno nato 
Christo Saluastor. On the fly- 
leaf is written, “ A perfect copy.” Is this a perfect 
work or not? It seems complete. Is it rare? 

(). 

Homonymus.—I want the titles of works con- 
taining lists of the homonyms in each of the 
European tongues and in Greek and Latin. I 
know of the following only :— 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes. By [J.] Har- 
mand. Glasgow, printed by Young, Gallie & Co. for 
the author, 1817.—12mo., pp. x-144. 

Dictionnaire des Mots Homonymes de la Langue Fran- 
coise. Par [Pierre Thomas Nicolas] Hurtaut. Paris, 
Ph. D. Langlois, 1775 —Imp. Guillau. 12mo., pp. 12- 

Homonyma Lingue Latine. By Thomas Swinburne 
Carr. London, A. Schloss, 1838.—J. Wertheimer & Co. 
printers. Svo., pp. 6-122. 

F. W. F. 


“Tne CoNFLICT BETWEENE THE FLESH AND 
rue Spirit,’ by John Downame, Preacher of 


(iod’s Word, 1618.—It is dedicated “ to the Right 
Bacon, Knight, Lord 


Honorable Sir Francis 


Keeper of the Great Seale.” (an any of your 
readers tell me the value of this work ? 
W. 


Aw Otp Boox.—I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of purchasing old English books jp 
Sweden. Amongst others in my possession | 
have— 

“The Historie of Philip de Commines, Knight, Lon 
of Argenton. Imprinted at London by Ar. Hattield, for 
J. Norton. 1596.” 

I have also a map of London, published by Thos, 
Bowles, 1719, size 5 ft. by 2 ft. 
of your correspondents kindly inform me whether 
the above are scarce, and what their value may be! 


Will you or any 


0. B. 
Dahiby, Sweden. 
Avtnors or Books WANTED. — 
Diary of a Dutife! Son, by H. E. 0., 1849. Who is 


the author and publi-her ! 

Britain, a Poem, in Three Books. Edinburgh, printed 
by Wal. Ruddiman, jun. & Co. for the author, 1757. 
Who is the author ! WILLI. OAKLEY. 


Avutnors or Qvotatioxs WaxtTep.— 

Wanted the name of the author of the following iines 
and when they were written: 

“ Primus Hebrwas Moses exaravit literas : 

Monte Pheenices sagaci condiderunt Atticas : 

Quas Latini scriptitamus edidit Nicostrata ” (sir). 
Were they not paraphrased? Nicostrata was Evander’s 
mother. Joun T. Boor. 

“Sweetness and light."—In an American magazine, 
the Penn Monthly, Philadelphia, January, 1577, it is 
stated, at p. 63, that Bishop Thomas Wilson was the 
“author of Matthew Arnold’s pet phrase, ‘ Sweetness 
and light.” Can any one say where in the bishop's 
works this phrase is to be found! R. F. 8. 


Replies. 
KIRJATH-JEARIM. 


(5% S. vi. 346.) 

I am at a Joss to know why it is imputed to Sir 
W. Scott as a “droll mistake” that he named the 
rich Jew in Ivanhoe Kirjath Jairam, of Lombardy 
(not Lemberg). Ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
Scriptures a Scotsman of Sir Walter’s day should 
not be suspected of. His frequent and effectiy 
use of scriptural language in pathetic scenes 
was formerly thought one of the excellencies of 
his style, as the names of his characters were 
deemed carefully chosen and appropriate. Was 
it not the custom of Europe at that date and long 
after to give to men the names of places they 
were known to be connected with? How else 
could we have had so many foreign names in Eng- 
land? I see in a list of Hebrew names many 
which seem to be place-names—Amon, Ascher, 
Hermon, Hebron, Jordan, Gibeon, Kishon, Nebo, 
Keran, Haram, Jair, Jayer, and Jarrame in three 
varieties, Jerrom, &c. Kirjatn-Jearim seems 
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indicating very creat antiquity and im- 
portance, far beyond that of his “ kinsman Zareth,” 
of whom Isaac of York also spoke. See 1 Chron. 
ch. ii. vv. 53 and 54, in which the Zarethites 
with others are shown to be descended from the 
men of Kirjath-Jearim. Butas that city of Judah 
had been so distinguished in the preservation of 
the Ark of the Lord, and it abode there twenty 


me a name 


years 
here any mistake connected with it, except a varia- 
tion in the spelling. Referring to an event 
pefore the building of Solomon’s temple, it had an 
association of which a Jew might naturally be 
proud, and the name was one W hich adverse laws 
would hardly interfere with, nor, mingling with 
other rich Jews of Lombardy, confuse. One can- 
not avoid a suspicion that Sir Walter, who usually 
went so much deeper than any of us ut this day, 
‘ntended a little satire on the Norman knights, 
their names, and their antiquity. But their names 
are very appropriate, whether of local significance, 
as De Bois Guilbert, De Tracey, &e., or of personal 
reference, as Coeur de Lion and Front de Becuf. 
The latter is explained as having been found in a 
roll of Norman warriors in the Auchinlech MS. 
The names of other characters in Ivanhoe are 
either of historic fidelity or in strict accordance 
with usage, if imaginary, as Cedric of Rotherwood, 
&e. But in England, unlike France and Germany, 
the preposition was soon dropped. Among many 
instances the name of Mrs. Thrale’s family was 
Salusbury, and their property in Wales. But she 
was proud to trace out her ancestor, who came from 
Salzburg, in Bavaria. In Scotland it has long 
been usual and most complimentary to name a man 
from his estate. Lochiel’s Warning, as JAYDEE 
doubtless knows, relates to the chief of the 
Camerons. The hero of The Death of Keeldar, 
a ballad by Sir W. Scott, is Percy Reed, 
of Keeldar Castle, Northumberland; and Sir 
Walter’s acknowledgment for the Highland hospi- 
tality of Mr. MacDonnell, of Ulva Castle, written 
in the album there, concludes with all good 
wishes, and the usual designation of the proprietor 
of the island :— 
“ For warmer heart, "twixt this and Jaffa, 


Beats not, than in the breast of Staffa! 
M. P. 


Cumberland. 


Cuess amonc THE Matays (5™ S. vi. 346, 
454, 519; vii. 58, 179.)— 

“ An Indian, called Sessa, having invented the game of 
chess, showed it to his king, who, being highly pleased 
with it, bade him ask what he would have for the reward 
of his ingenuity ; whereupon he asked that for the first 
little square of the chess-board he might have one grain 
of wheat given him, for the second two, and so on, 
doubling continually according to the number of squares 
m the board, which are sixty-four. The king, who 


intended him a noble reward, was displeased that he 
asked him what he thought such a trifle; but Sessa 


1 Sam. ch. vi. and vii.), I cannot suppose | 


declaring he would be contented with it, it was ordered 
to be given him. The king was astonished when he 
found this would raise so vast a quantity that the 
whole world could not produce it. The number of 
grains re quired were 18, 44,774,075 551,615 (sic). At 
10s. 24d. per bushel, the value of the grains would be 
19,351,404,648,8577. lis. 1ld. Such is an example of 
geometrical progression.” —Tinnell’s Arit/ p. 188. 

“ Of the origin of chess nothing really is known. The 
paternity of Homer is ¢ laimed by many cities, and, like 
it, various nations contend for the honour of having 
invented chess. The Chaldeans, the Arabians, the 
Saracens, the Persians, the Greeks, the Italians, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and various tribes of Orientals, 
| have asserted their right to be considered the authors of 
this game; but, in fact, its origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. It is impossible to give the pa'm to any one 
of these people above all others, for probably each 
improved « little upon it till it has arrived at its present 
state of perfection. Homer tells us that it was played 
at the siege of Troy, Palamedes having invented it to 
divert the Grecian chiefs during the tediously long years 
they sat down before the walls of the city. Herodotus 
also attributes its invention to the Greeks ; but Bochartus 
supposes it to be of Oriental extraction, and to have 
come to us from Persia, through Arabia. This is 
generally admitted to be the most probable cor jecture, 
as most of the expressions employed in the game are 
either translations or corruptions of Arabic or Persian 
words. Thus we get from the Persian words sheac or 
shiek, the king, and mat, dead, the word chechmate, the 
king is dead. But India claims the paternity of the 
game, chess having been played in Hindostan, China, 
and Japan from time immemorial. Sir W. Jones, the 
great Oriental scholar, tells us that it was invented 
nearly four thousand years ago by a certain Queen of 
Ceylon, and Mr. Irwin has the following account of its 
origin, as given in an ancient Chinese manuscript: 
‘Three hundred and seventy vears after the time of 
Confucius, Hung Cochee, King of the Kiangnan, 
sent an expedition into the Shensi country, under the 
command of a mandarin called Hensing, in order to 
conquer it. Afteran unsuccessful campaign, the soldiers 
were put into winter quarters, where, finding the 
weather much colder than they had been accustomed to, 
and being, besides, deprived of their wives and families, 
the army became impatient of their situation and 
clamorous to return home. Hensing revolved in his own 
mind the bad consequences of complying with their 
wishes; the necessity of soothing his troops and recon- 
ciling them to their position appeared urgent, with a 
view to his operations in the ensuing year. Ile wasa 
man of genius as well as a good soldier, and, having 
meditated for some time on the subject, he invented the 
game of chess, as well for an amusement to his men in 
their vacant hours as to inflame their military ardour 
the game being wholly founded on the principles of war. 
The stratagem succeeded entirely to his wishes. The 
soldiery were delighted with the diversion, and forgot, 
in their contests for victory, the inconvenience and hard- 
ship of their situation.’ This, it will be seen, is buta 
variation of the Greek story.”—Chess, by Capt. Crawley. 
Perhaps the following humorous old quotation 
may prove new and interesting to the readers of 
N. & ().” :— 

“ The Diversitie of Mates. 

“ The queen's mate, a gracious mate. 

The bishop’s mate, a gentle mate. 

The knight's mate, a gallant mate. 

‘he rooke’s mate, a forcible mate. 

The pawne’s mate, a disgraceful mate. 
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The mate by discov the most industri 
The mate in the cor of a field eee 
Ther fa fiel an utr 


The mate on the ie of the iat casunats mate. 
The blinde mate, a shameful mate. 

The stale, a dishonourable mate. 

The mate at two Drauchtes (moves), a foole’s mate.” 


W. T. Hyarr. 


Enfield, N. 


Buack (5" vi. 327, 520; vii. 77, 155, 
“To make ink, eut for yourself wood of the thorn- 
trees in April or May, before they produce flowers or 


leaves, and, collecting them in small bundles, allow th 


to lie in the shade for two, three, or four a i 
they are ewhat dry. Then have wooden eta, 
with which you beat these thorns upon another sof 


hard wood until you peel off thi 
which im 
have fil 
bark a 


barl k everywhere, put 


edliately into a barre 


two, or three, or four ive barrels with 

nmi water, allow them so to stand for eicht days, 
until the water imbibes all the sap of the bark. After- 
wards put the water int 


= 
cauidron, an 


» & very clean pan, or intoa 
fire being plac 
time to time, , throw into the pan some of this bark, 
so that whatever sap may remain in it may be boiled out. 
When you have cooked it a little, throw it out, and again 
putin more; which done. boil down the remaining water 
unto a third part, and then, pouring it out of this pan, 
put it into one smaller, and cook it until it grows black 


and begi thicken ; add one third part of pure wine, 
and, puttir into two or three new pots, cook it until 
ye us of skin show itself on the surface : then 


lace them in the sun 
| elf from the red dregs 
Afterwards take small bags of parchment, car: fully 
sewn, and bladders, and, pouring in the pure ink, sus- 
pend them in the sun until all is quite dry ; and when 
dry, take from it as much as you wish, and temper it 
with wine over the fire, and. adding a little vitriol, write. 
But if it should happen, throneh neglizes 
ink be not black enouvh, take a fragment of t 
of a finger, and, put into the fire, allow it to glow 
l throw it directly into the ink. 


taking these pots from the fire, 7 
until the black ink purifies itsel 


at vour 


tHicaness 


The above is from the writings of an ecclesiastic., 
probably nearly « mtemporary with the Norman 
Conquest, the monk Rugerus, or “ Theophilus.” 
Those interested in the subject will no longer 
wonder that, after so much care and patience, the 
ink of the monks remains so black. 

Exity Cone. 


Teignmouth. 


Str Davin (5 S. vii. 89, 155.)—His 
eldest son, Sir Henry Owen, had issue, according 
to some authorities, a son named David: but in 
Berry’s Susser Ge nealogies he is stated to have left 
two daughters only. I do not know whether 
descendants of the family still exist. After dis- 
posing of the Midhurst estate, very little appears 
to be known of them. W. D. P. 


Gray’s “Evecy” (5 §, vii. 142.)—How are 
we to reconcile the statement that the earliest 
publication of the poem was probably that in the 
Magazine of Magazines for Febru: ary, 1751, issued 
on March 1, 1751, with the facts that Gray wrote 


of water. When vou | 


d under it, boil it; from | 


to Walp ile on Febru ry 11, he ring his poem wa 
to appear in the next number of the Maga-i 

requesting Walpole to get I ley to print 
once, “which may be done in less than 
time,” and that he wrote to Walpole a second tim, 


on Feb, 20, thanking h ] ng had it printed 
by Dodsley and for the kindly advertisement 


which Wal pol le had prefixed to it? Is it not plait 
that Dodsley’s first edition was before the publi 
at least a week previous to the appearance of the 
poem in the Magazine o/ Mana s for Fe bruary 
Epwarp Sorty. 


Sutton, Surrey. 


*LEAP IN THE DARK” S. vi. 29, 94.)—I dk 
t k the ipsis soma verbat have been traced 
further back than Gay. Rabelais has been quoted, 
editor of his Works in English, P. Mot- 
e owe the idiom : 

“ Rabelais being very sick, Cardinal Du Bellay sent his 
page to him to have an account of - condition. His 
answer was: ‘ Tell my lord in what circumstances s th u 
findest me; I am just going to leay into the dark. 
is up in the cock-loft: bid him keep where he is. As for 
thee, thou It always be a fool. Let down the curtain, 
is done.’”—* Life of Dr. Francis Rabelais, 
p. XXi ed to his Worls, London, 1694, 12mo. 
Vixcent Leay. 


vii. 49.) This centleman d in 182 
tt Philologiecal, and 
inent Sch ) rs of the Eighteenth 
Cent ur} o the Rev. Jonathan Toup, A. M., with 
Biographical al Hi rical Illustrations,” but th 
work seems not to ay e lv: inced Ie yond this pre 
istrations, Vill 
Cou RTNEY. 


Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Davyes Faminy (5™ vi. 428, 544.)—In 
collection of Davies arms, the arms of Richard 
Davyes or Davies, successively Bishop of St 
Asaph and St. Davids, the first translator of the 
Bible into Welsh, are thus civen—Argent, 
chevron sable between three boars’ heads couped 
of the last, armed and langued ppr. He was de- 
scended from Eduowain Bendew, chief of the 
thirteenth noble tribe of Britain, and bore his 
arms. He died a.p. 1581. 

Francis Ronert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


Toe incurva: Names or Fossits 
5 8. vi. 426; vii. 15, 56.)—I send a few mor 
popular names to add to Mr. Hottann’s list. 
Probably Prof. Buckman can increase it still more. 
I have heard the single valves of Hippopodiun 
ponderosum described as males by the bric -kmakers 
at Bishop’s Cleeve, near Cheltenham ; when 
united, they call them females. Portions of the 


stems of Encrinites (St. Cuthbert’s beads) are 
in Derby- 


known as “screws” or “ wheelstones 
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hire, and in some places by the name of “ fairy 
Ananchutes ovatus is » “shepherd’s 

In Her ford - 
shire, Pe ntamer's Knightti is “wolatt’s” or 
wood- pigeon’ s “head.” though it looks more like 
that of an owl. The up-shaped sponges in the 
Farringdon gravel, Manon Farringdoniense, are 
petrified saltcellars Conularia quadrisul 
is a “file” in Coalbrook Dale; Calymene Blu- 


millstones 
sen” the Wiltshire Downs. 


ye hash ii, or any 0 her Trilobite, ie locust ” 
at Dudley. The Cop t te nodules from Leith 

by the name of “beetle stones,” and a 
small chalk coral found Charlton in Ken 
called “ brain by the workmen t 1mmo- 
nites are 3s” W. J. Bers Su 


Temple. 


524: vii. 79, 118.)—In 

ion to those already given, I have The Ro . 

lud, a song book ite, probably published 

thirty years ago, size 3 in. by 2 in, Ti 

Psalms of David, in metre, Edinburgh, 1825, size 

3 in. by 12 in. Jonn Crace 
Gateshead. 


anc 


A firm of bookbind in Hartford, Conn., have 
‘nst hound the smallest book ever covered in full 
Turkey morocco. It is an English almanac, and 
3 of an inch long by half an 
1 in purple, with ld em- 


measures three-quarter 
inch wide. It is bi 
broidered work and gilt edges. 

J. Branper Matrut 
Lotos Club, New York. 


“Ornaron” (5 S. vii. 140.)— 
Acumen is pure — hardly naturalized vet 
with us, while orator is pure English, deri ved from 
the French orafewr. Accordingly we > preserve the 
Latin pronunciation in the one case, and the 
French ( peu pris) in the other. So we say 
and érator. Some persons endeavour to 
treat acumen as a naturalized alien, and with that 
view throw back the accent, pronouncin it dcumen. 
I do not think the word is naturalized, and I hope 
it will not be : for we have acuteness, which means 
exactly the same, and is from the same root. 

ABEZ 


Athenzum Club. 


(5 S. vii. 117, 215.)—The name of 
the illustrious composer of La Eelair, 
Charles V'I.. Was Jacques Fran iS Elie 
Fromenthal Halévy, and not H. A. Lévy, although 
the original family name was Lévy. He was born 
in Paris, The real name of the author of Robert 
le Diable, Les Huguenots, &c.. was Giacomo Me ver 
Liebmann Beer. Cstave Massoy. 

Harrow. 


Nise-murper” (5 S. vii. 69, 133, 238.)—I 
regret that I cannot give Pror. 


the 


definite habitat of this word. Ti registered ir 
Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English, and (I think However, 
that it passed into E ‘ly date i 
pi sin from its being found in Cotgrave’s Frencl 
dictionary, at the be sinning of the seventeenth 
century, in the form aninmurder: “ Ancrouelle, 
shrike, Vinmwui ler, wari ingle tle ir le and 
Soulcide, The little yellowish bird called a Nin 
murder”: “ Sourcicle, The Ninmurder.” 


Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


“Sarcu (58 S. vii. 208.) — The 
benefit commemorated is the planting of apple, o 
perhaps, as it is in Worcester hire, pear trees, in 
which case the topic of pra corresponds with 
Verail’s 
“Insere, Daphni, pyroz, carpent tua poma nepotes.” 

The old man who 

“ Serit arbores, quze alteri 
is described by Cicero, De Sen., ¢. viil., after 


Statius, and the subjoined remark is wi thy of 


swclo prosint,” 


notice : 

“ Nec vero dubitet agricola, quamvis senex, quzerenti, 
cui serat, respondere : ‘diis immortalib qui me non 
accipere modo hie ec a majoribus, voluerunt, sed etiam 
posteris prodere.”’ 

Is the orchard, if such, referred to in the epitaph, 
still in existence ! Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tur Baru Waters (StS. vi. 487 ; vii. 75.)— 
“ Hexham ” must be, I think, an error. 

“ Alex. Necham in the beginning of the thirteent! 
century comprehends the virtues of Bath waters in this 
epigram 

‘ thermis vix preefero Virgilianas, 
Confecto prosunt balnea nostra sent 
Prosunt attritis, collisis, invalidisq’ ; 
Et quorum morbis frigida causa sub e 
Brit. Topog., vol. ii. p. 195. 
I have catalogued 130 works, yindine editions, 
on the Bath waters, and have added some notices 
of the authors. Most of these works are in my 
possession. R. WiLsranam Fatconer, M.D. 
Bath. 


Tue Recicipes S. vii. 47, 196.)—About 


thirty years ago a solicitor, ‘harles Okey, practised 


in Paris. In his office was a — graphed copy of 
the death warrant of Charles and among the 
names was that of John Okey, nae h he pointed 
out as being that of one of his ancestors. 
. WIL KINSON. 
Anerley. 


There are lineal male descendants of Whalley 
and Alderman Pennington now living in this city. 
The latter family came to Philade Iphi ia very soon 
after the arrival of William Penn and his followers. 
They were Quakers, and om itted the second m in 
their surname as superfluous. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 
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“ Ropveys” (5S, vii. 168.)\—The above word 
is quite common now in Wales. Jthodienwr, in 
Welsh, means a stroller, a wanderer, &e. Thomas 
Richards, in his Dictionary, 1753, under the word 
* Rhodiad ” writes as follows :— 

“ Rhod-ddyn, a goer up and down, a walker or gadder 

abroad ; a wanderer, a loiterer, a vagabond. Hence Dr. 
Davies thinks the English word royue to be derived, d 
being changed into 
It is needless to point out an apparent connexion 
in all this with the English word road, a roadster. 
But I have heard it suggested that the word comes 
from Lord Rodney (vide 5 8, vii. 85, 154), who, 
with his crews, was wont to go on the cruise! 
Indeed, the word crviso is commonly heard in 
many parts of Wales for a drunken debauch. As 
not altogether alien from this latter suggested 
derivation of the word, I copy a paragraph from 
the Western Mail of March 6, 1877 : “ Tryphena 
Alger was charged on remand with keeping a 
disorderly house in Dodney Street.” “Se non é 
vero, ¢ ben trovato.” KR. & ——. 


Rodney, in Black Country parlance, means an 
idle, loafing sort of fellow, who spends the greater 
part of his time in drinking and attending dog 
races, “rabbit legers,” and the like. The Old 
Rodney is the sign of a public-house in Walsall. 

HIRONDELLE. 


I once heard this expression used in court, at 
the Statfordshire assizes. On the witness being 
askec what he meant by it, he said, “A rodney 
is « chap who goes up and down from place to 
place doing nothing.” 

W. J. Bersuarp Swirn. 

Temple. 


Tue Vexus pe’ Mepicr (5 vii. 168.)— 
Mr. A. Hartshorne, at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Archiwological Institute, read a paper on 
this famous statue, illustrated by a full-size draw- 
ing, with dimensions, and by four original drawings 
of Noilekens, with dimensions, taken from the 
real statue in 1770, and each attested by Nollekens 
himself. It was elicited that the height of the 
Venus, according to Nollekens, is four feet eleven 
inches and one-eighth; as she stands slightly 
leaning forward, her full height, when standing 
ipright, would be some inch and a half more. 


A. 


The height of this statue was five feet two 
inches. HIRoNDELLE. 


Books oy Speciat Supsects (5" §, vi. 181, 296, 
323, 358 ; vii. 110, 182.)—Bin. Cer., in his notice 
of books on “ the year” (ante, p. 182),does not men- 
tion Time's Telescope. This work seems to have been 
tirst issued for 1814, and was continued some time 
annually, as I possess a copy of the volume for 
Is22, I should like to know how many years it 


was published. It was printed for Sherwood & 
Co. in 1822. Ct, 


“Parry ” §, vi. 446, 496, 526; vii. 39.)— 
In some Ms. notes to Bacon’s Essays, 1 find I 
have one which contains some twenty passages of 
my own collection, from writers of Elizabeth’s reign 
or nearly so, in which this word is used, besides 
a number from Bacon’s other writings. 

Tromas Cox, 


“ BETWEEN you ANp I” vii. 138.)—This 
solecism occurs in the earlier part of David 
(‘opperfield. Compare “ This book was given the 
King and I, at our crownation.— Marie R.,” quoted 
by Macaulay in the third chapter of his History 
of England. In Othello, iii. 2, we have : “Yes, 
you have seen Cassio and she together.” In 1864 
I was present at a banquet when a well-known 
M.P., in proposing a toast, said, “I regret that 
some other gentleman was not chosen instead of I 
to propose this toast,” which gave rise to a bet, 
and « difference of opinion between two head 
masters. I am happy to say the referee gave his 
decision against the correctness of the expression 
in dispute. JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


“On Tick” vii. 46, 114, 157.) —“ No matter 
whether upon landing you have money or no, you 
may swim in twenty of their boats over the river 
upon ticket.” T. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, ch. vi. 
1609. Vincent Leay, 


Brron: “ Variast” (5% §, vii. 145.) —“ Thon 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” Why does 
my namesake, Mr. J. Lercrster Warrex, followa 
multitude and talk about “ variants” in editions of 
Byron when he means “variations”? <A variant 
is a thing which from time to time varies from 
itself, not a thing which varies from something else 
and is always itself the same. 

 Cnanues F, Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Great WATERFALLS or THE vil. 
88.)—The following is from a Catalogue Mensul 
de E. Dufossé, 21, Quai Malaquais, Paris :— 

“185. Herbini (J.), Dissertationes de admirandis 
mundi cataractis, de zstu maris reflus et de terrestr 
paradiso. Amstelodami, 1678, 1 vol., in-4, veau. Fron- 
tispice gravé [166]. 8 fr. 

“ Bel ex. de cet ouvrage curieux rempli de jolies figures 
gravées, représentant les cataractes, chutes d'eau, lacs 
souterrains, tourbillons, etc.” 

Henry R. Tepper. 

Athenzum Club. 

ra] or pe 

Curious ANacRAmMs : ScupMARINE CABLES (9 
S. vii. 26, 214.)\—Krnestown says, “ The first cable 
was deposited by the Great Eastern.” Haydn's 


Dict. of Dates, fifteenth ed., 1876, under “ Elee- 
tricity,” says the first cable was laid by the Goliath 
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in 1950 between Dover and Cape Grisnez ; but 
the Great Eastern was not engaged in laying a 
cable until 1865. J. R. Tuorne. 


Avsrria S. vii. 169.)—The following works 
may be of some assistance to your correspondent : 

A. Theime, Geschichte des K. K. siebenten Uhlanen- 
Regiments Erzherzog Carl Ludwig von 1758 bis 1868. 
Vienna, 1869 (Braumiiller), 10s. 

A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresia’s (1740- 
1763). 6 vols., Vienna, 1863-1875 (Braumiiller), 61s. And 
other works by the same author. 

Dr. C. von Hock, Der isterreichische Staatsrath unter 
Maria Theresa und Josef II. Vienna, 1868-1873 (Brau- 
miiller), 5s. 6d. 

A. Wolf, Oesterreich unter Maria Theresia. Vienna, 
1855 (Gerold’s Sohn), 12s. And other works by the same 
author. 

Heraldisch-genealogische Zeitschrift began to 
appear in 1870 at Vienna, 12s. a year. 

A, Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


vii. 207, 236.)—The view de- 


scribed by H. B. L. is maintained in Vestiges of 


the Natural History of Creation, 1844(2). It is 
surely time that the question of authorship of this 
work was settled. From “N. & @).,” 1" 5. x. 466, 
it appears that Mr. David Page, the geologist, had 
wood reason for believing that Mr. Robert 
Chambers was the author; but in the British 
Museum Catalogue the work is entered to George 
Combe. JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Varia (5% vii. 149.)—1. David Murray, 
Viscount Stormont, afterwards Earl of Mansfield 
(Haydn’s Bool: of Dignities, p. 77). 3. June 11, 
1775 (Ann. Reg., xviii. *151). 

Cuartes F, Warrey, M.A. 

Pexhill. 


Nottey Aspey, Bucks (5 §. vii. 68, 177.)— 
The various families through which this religious 
house has passed since its suppression were wanted, 
but Mr. Parkry, in reply, refers to the grant to, 
and subsequent possession by, the Risley family 
of the Priory Manor of Chetwode, which was 
situated in another part of the county (fourteen 
miles N.N.W.), and was merely one of the pos- 
sessions of Notley Abbey. The site of the Abbey 
was granted by Edward VI. to Sir Wm. Paget. 
Afterwards it long remained with the family of 
Lenton, from whom it passed to the Berties. The 
estate has been for three generations in possession 
of the Reynolds family, farmers and millers, who 
still reside there. W. E. B. 


_Oricixat Letrers or Dr. Jonnson (5™ §. 
vu. 101, 173.) —These four letters have all appeared 
in print. One, two, and four were given by 
Boswell in his Life of Johnson, 1791, i. 82 and 
ll. 410, Number three was published by Mrs. 
Piozzi in Letters to and from the late Samuel 


Johnson, LL.D., 1788, i. 7. It was not sent 
direct to Mr. Pennick, but was enclosed in another 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, to be used as she thought 
best. 

It is difficult to imagine, without distinct evi- 
dence, that the letters as printed at p. 101 are 
really as Johnson sent them. What is to be 
understood of the words inserted in parenthesis : 
such as, in the first letter, “an historical (note 
just ?) interwoven,” and again, “I will date the 
(prevailing?) facts with.” Are those words s¢ 
given in the MS., are they inserted as suggestions 
by the transcriber, or are the words illegible in the 
MS.? The second paragraph appears to end with 
the word “ resolution,” and the sense is complete. 
What, then, is there in the MS. now represented 
by( )? 

If letter number one is as Johnson sent it to 
Cave, it is plain that he wrote very carelessly, and, 
secondly, that Boswell dressed up his letter t 
make sense of it, without indicating what words 
he had altered or added. The third paragraph is 
to the effect that the Parliamentary Debates were 
to be intermediate in character between a journal 
and a history. It goes on, as printed at p. 101, 
“to partake of the spirit of history... . not 
of. ... that of a journal”; whilst, as Boswell 
prints it, it is, “to partake of the spirit of 
history... . and of. that of a journal.’ 
The latter carries out the idea as suggested in the 
previous part of the paragraph, whilst the former 
seems to lose sight of it altogether. 

Epwarp Sony. 


Wuirte (5 §. vii. 49, 157.)—I refer 
Mr. Weakuin to White’s History of NSelborine 
and Watkins’s Dictionary of Biography. 

W. T. Hyarr. 


T. S. Simr (5 §,. vii. 48, 174.)—C. R. H.’s 
account of Mr. Sirr drove me to my bookease, 
where I found The Winter in London, in 3 vols. 
8vo., by T. 8. Sirr, with the book-plate of the Rev. 
Christoper Sykes (of Guilsborough ?). It contains 
in faint pencilling a key to the characters, which I 
subjoin :—Duchess of Belgrave, Duchess of Devon- 
shire ; Duchess of Drinkwater, Duchess of Gordon ; 
Lord Rosville, Lord Carrington ; Captain Neville, 
Colonel Greville ; Lady Beauchamp, Lady Hamil- 
ton ; Lady Forrester, Countess of Besborough ; Miss 
Jane Johnstone, Lady Tinte; Mr. Henderson, 
Captain Canfield D—; Mr. R. Torrington, Thur- 
lesson; Mr. Felix Fairn, Sir Walter Farquhar ; 
Marquis of Arberry, Duke of Argyle. The latter 
characters are very faint, and Tam not quite sure 
that I have copied them correctly. J.T. B. 


Necvus (5@ §. v. 429; vi. 56, 259, 356.)—A 
Common Council held for the borough of Hunting- 
don, July 17, 1680, in the thirty-second year of 
Charles II., was attended, among others, by 


iz 

2 
| 
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“ John Negus, Gentleman.” He had been Mavor 
of Huntingdon i in the thirtee oiknanettuelae Bans 
1661, and his name appears as a burgess of the 
borough of Huntingdon, Feb. 7, 1681. The date 
1661 is earlier than those given at p. 56 in con- 
nexion with members of the Negus family (see A 
Collection of Ancient Rucorde relating to the 
Borough of Huntingdon, Xe., by Edward Griffith, 
F.S.A. The date on the title is erroneously 
printed “Mpccxxvil,” instead of mpcccxxvil. 
The date at the foot of the dedication is Dee. 1, 
1826). Curuserr Bepe. 


Farrmxes (5™ 8. vii. 208.)—These and 
“smoke farthings” were identical. The “ smoke 


farthing” appears to have been an ecclesiastical | 


impost collected throughout the diocese for the 
use of the cathedral, and in consequence was 
frequently called after the name of the mother 
church. ‘‘ Smoke farthings” collected in Leicester 
were called “ Lincoln farthings,” Leicester being 
at that time within the diocese of Lin -oln. They 
are referred to in the register of William Alnewick, 
Bishop of Lincoln, as “ Smoke farthings, otherwise 
called Lincoln farthings.” The same custom pre- 
vailed within = diocese of Ely (see “N. & Q.,” 
1* S. ii. 345 ; 513). The last trace of them in 
Leicester was rs the first year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the churchwardens of St. Martin’s 
parish credit their accounts with “ Rd. for lincolne 
farthings, ijs. ij¢d. ob.” Further notices of this tax 
will be found in The Chronicle of St. Martin’s 
Church, Leicester, pp. 143, 144. 
Tuomas Nortn. 


These were a tax formerly paid by all parishes | , 
in the diocese of Ely—still, it is believed, by 
some—towurds the expenses of the cathedral 
church. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


If 5. N. will refer to the Report s on Charities, 
vol. xxv. pp. 538-540, he will find some account of 
farthing charity “for the promotion of peace and 
goodwill,” which may throw some light on the 
history of Ely farthings. J. E. Broapey. 

Cardiff. 


Mrs. Setixa Urron: Georce Garrow (5 
vii. 88, 194.)—The details afforded by Mr. Fisner 
oncerning the Garrow family are most interest- 
ing ; but no information has yet been given about 
Mrs. Selina Upton. I repeat, Who was that lady, 
ind what relation was she, or what connexion had 
she with George Garrow? FRAXINUS. 


Wittiam Hocarrn (5% §. vii. 108.)\—The 


ic, 


names of Hogarth’s two sisters were Mary and | 


Anne. They for many years kept a linendraper’s, 
or, rather, what is called a slop-shop, first at the 
Old Change, Cheapside, afterwards in Little Cran- 


bourne Alley, Leicester Fields. In the list of 


Hogarth’s engravings, “ prints of uncertain date,” | 


No. 1 is thus described : “ People in a shop under 
the King’s Arms : Mary and Anne Hogarth, ‘4 
shop bill’ for his two sisters.” On the death of 
Mary, the surviving sister relinquished the busi- 
ness, and went to live with her brother. The 
engraved plates which remained in Hogarth’s 
possession were secured to his wife, chargeable 
with an annuity of 80/. to his sister Anne, to whom 
also he gave the plates of “The Marriage 3 la 
Mode,” and of the “ Harlot’s” and “ Rake’s Pro- 
cress,” in the case of Mrs. Hoy garth marrying ogre 
On the Hogarth mausoleum at Chiswick the 
decease of this sister is recorded : “ Here lies the 
body of Mrs. Anne Hogarth, sister of William 
Hogarth, Esq. She died Aug. 16, 1768, aged 
seventy years.” In 1735 Hogarth lost his mother, 
as ippears hy the following extract from an old 
magazine : “ June 10,1735. Died Mrs. Hogarth, 
Mother of the celebrated Painter, of a fright from 
the fire which _— ned on the 9" in Cecil Court, 
St Martin’s Lar William Hogarth is said to 
have been the densendlont of a family settled in 
Westmorland : 

“ JToygart was the family name, probably a corruption 
of Hogherd, for the latter is more like the local pronun- 
ciation than the first. This name disgusted Mrs. Hogart, 
and before the birth of her son (William Hogarth, 1098) 
she prevailed upon her husband to liquefy it into Hogarth. 
This circumstance was told me by Mr. Walker, who isa 
native of Westmorland. By another gentleman, who 
had not seen this note, I have also been told that his real 
name was //oggard or Hoyard, which himself altered by 
changing ¢ into &, the Saxon th.” 

These particulars are gleaned and patched together 
from a pamphlet— 

“ Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth and a 

Catalogue of his Works Caronologically Arranged, with 
Occasional Remarks. London, printed by and for J. 
Nichols, 

If E. M. W. be in quest of the family history 
of ot a reat and original genius, he shouk ld consult 
Nichols’s pamphlet. He will find therein some 
notice of the artist’s father and of his two uncles, 
one of whom shone as a local poet, a writer if 
songs which ure said to have had a greater eflec 

on the manners of his neighbours than even the 
sermons of the parson himself. Jos. J. J. 


Marytanp Pornt (5 §. vi. 368, 434, 498, 
544: vii. 57.)\—With Leonard Calvert—to whom 
was entrusted by Lord Baltimore the government 
of Maryland—there came in 1633, in the ship 
Ark, two commissioners, Thomas Cornwallis and 
Jerome Hawley, as friends and advisers. Thomas 
Cornwallis, Comr., was second son of Sir William 
. Kt.. who was eldest son of Sir Charles C., 
knighted by King James, and Ambassador to 
Spain, who was a second son of Sir Thomas C., 
Kt.-Comptroller of the Household of Queen Mary. 
Thomas Cornwallis, Comr., made a — of 
trips to England. His first wife, Jane, Lady 
Cornwallis, being dead, he in 1657 married, 
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second, a young lady then in her twenty-first 
year, Penelope, daughter of John Wiseman, of 
Middle ‘ ace and Tyrrels, in county Essex. In 
1658, accompanie i by his young wife, we find him 
in Maryland. The following year, placing his 
business in the hands of an attorney, he sailed for 
England. ‘Soon after he was designated “ mer- 
hant of London.” Rev. Edward D. Neill, B.A., 
in The Founders of Maryland, gives the following : 
“In Norfolk county, England, there is a place called 
Maryland Point, name d by a retired American merchant, 
who built a house there, and that person is supposed to 
have been Thomas Cornwallis, of Burn ham Thorpe, the 
best and wisest of the four nders of Maryland. He died 
in 1676, at the age of seventy-two years, leaving a widow 
forty years of age, by whom he had four sons and six 
daughters.” 
A brother and also several of the descendants of 
Thomas ('. were rectors in Suffolk and Kent. 
Jounx T. Boorn. 


Wyoming, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


(5 vii. 128, 213.) —The 
following is Brathwaite’s description of the dif- | 
ference between a good soldier and a “ carpet 
knight ” : 

Sacred Be//ona, valours choicest Saint, 

For now by thee flie we vnto our tent. 

Infuse true resolution in the minde 

Of thy professors, that their spirits may finde 

What difference there is in honours sight, 

Twixt a good Souldier and a carpet-K night. j 

His perfume 's powder, and his harmonie 
Reports of Cannons, for his branerie, | 
Barded with steele and Iron, for the voice, 
Of amorous Ganimedes, the horrid noise | 
Of clattering armour, for a Downie bed 
The chill cold ground, for pillow to their head, j 
Tinckt with muske Roses, Target and their shield, | 
For gorgeous Koomes, the purprise of the field, 


For nimble capring, Marching, for the tune 
Of mouing consorts, striking im 
For dainties, hunger; thus is | yur fe | 
VVith labour got. ar vd care conti nue 4 
Brathwaite’s Strap, » for the Devil, | 
r | 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Tue Orver or Bartism 1x Boy Girt (5 
8. vi. 323, 463.)—In 1859-63, at All Saints’, New- 
astle-on-Tyne, IT used to find very stout monthly 
nurses rather fussily ordering the ceremonies of 


baptis sm, nnd it was a sine qud non that t] 
shou ld he presen te d he f re the : irls, for the 
reason mentioned in the note from Hone. 


‘A cuarm or pirnps” (5 §. vii. 207.)—The 

phrase is Milton’s, Par. Lost, iv. 64 ] , 
idressing Adam, says :— 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising swest 
With charm of earliest birds . . .” 

The word charm comes, through the F ren ‘h, from 

he Latin carmen, and here me: ing but 

ng. Tt can scar ely be doubted that "Kingsley 
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took the phrase from this well- known passage, 
perhaps unconsciously. The word would never of 
itself mean chorus; but when we have birds in 
the plural after it, this sense is necessarily implied 
or added on. G. R. K. 


“ Hark, Flora, Faunus, here is melody 
A charm of birds, and more than ordinary. 
[. in artificial charm of birds heard w thin.” 
Peele, Arraignment of Paris, Act i. se. 1. 
T. Lewis O, Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 

“ PHinistine” (5 vii. 208, 240.) —Philister 
(=Heb. Pel/sht‘, “nomade” in Luther's Bible, 
our PI ilistine) is, in the slang ol the German 
university student, a non-academic resident of ~ 
university towns, one of the Town as opposed t t 
the Gown. Latham compares the word Coliardi, 
derived from that distinguished Philistine, Goliath, 
and found in several authors of the thirteenth 
entury in the sense of joe ilutores et buffones, the 
unenlighte ned opponents in those days of the 
children of “ sweetness and light.” Th 
be found arlyle’ ssays on German Literature, 
but the best account of the thing meant by it is gi 
by Matthew Arnold in Essays in Criticism, “ He in- 
rich Heine,” p. 189 ed. 1875); see also the gual e. 
dictionaries—Webster-Mahn, Latham, and 
Hilpert (who, by the bye, oddly derives Philist 
from the Med. Lat. balissarius, an archer, a train- 
band soldier). A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


THe Devit Lixcoty (5° v. 
510: vi. 77, 275, 415, 459; vii. 216.)—I send an 
extract from a book in my possession, printed in 
1796. entitled Evcentrie Eveursions, by G. M. 


o- 


| Woodward. Speaking of Lincoln Cathedral, it is 


there stated :— 
“From its elevated and conspicuous situation, it was 
led the glory of Lincoln, and the m mks concluded it 


| would chagr in the Devil to 1] ok at it, — from thence 


a malicious, envious aspect is by a proverbial expression 
mmpared to the ‘ Devil looking over Lincoln.’ 


Our wether continues, still speaking of the 


| euthedral : 


Many of the ornaments round the exterior parts of 
the edifice are extremely owiré, p euli ir to the manners 
of m mkish times, who, n otwithstanding their cowls and 
outward forms of gravity, were not " alwars strict ad- 
herents to - sanctity they professed. His infernal 
ajesty, looking over the pile with a sour plhysiognomy, 
is place conspicuous situation.” 


A previous in “N.& 5S. v. 5] 
t 
t 


states that there is no “divil” overlooking 
cathedral. I cannot say from pe rsonal knowledge 
whether there is or is not one now existing, but it 
is evident that there was one at the date of the 
| pub lication of Evcurstons. Tt mav be 
remarked that the devil alluded to by Mr. Pick- 


roRD was at Lincoln College, Oxford, and that the 
same number of the Gentleman's Magazine which 


| 
* 
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records the unfortunate catastrophe of the Oxford 
devil, speaks of the fall of a crown fixed on the 
top of Whitehall Gate in the reign of Charles IL. ; 
but there is no mention of any head having been 
in it. Is this the accident your correspondent had 
in view when he mentions the head being blown 
off the statue of Charles I.? P. J. Dixox. 


The following was sent me by a clergyman resi- 
dent in Lincoln :— 

1. “The gable of the south-west chapel, used as the 
Consistory Court, is ornamented to the east with five 
blank lancets, in the heads of which are some grotesque 
sculptures, two representing pilgrims with their wallet, 
staff, and broad-brimmed hat; the central one popularly 
said to represent the ‘ Devil looking over Lincoln.’” 

2. “A very curious gurgoyle, at the eastern corner of 
the pedimental capping of the buttreas to the east of 
‘the Great South-East’ or ‘ Bishop’s Porch,’ represents 
an imp riding on a witch's back, and, like that mentioned 
before(1), is called the * Devil looking over Lincoln.’ ’"— 
From Williamson's Guide through Lincola, revised by Rev. 
Precentor Venables. 

E. T. Maxwett Wacker. 

Chace Cottage, Enfield. 


Yorksuire ror “To Pray” (5™ 8. vii. 166.) 
—A chess-playing acquaintance of mine was one 
evening contesting a game with a brother amateur 
in Wakefield, when a summons to the tea-table 
arrived. Absorbed in their occupation, the com- 
batants paid no attention to it, and were equally 
deaf to a second announcement. The lady of the 
house, becoming impatient, asked the servant what 
the gentlemen were doing, and why they did not 
come to tea; to which “neat-handed Phillis” 
replied, “ They are still laking, ma'am, at those 
weary chests.” 

Lake or laken is sometimes used in the sense of 
a plaything or toy. In the Gesta Romanorum 
this expression occurs : “ He putt upin his bosome 
thes iij lakayns.” Professor Earle (Philology of 
the English Tongue, p. 273) writes thus on the 
etymology of the word :— 

“ Lock-ledge. These words are very few now, and 
were not numerous in Saxon, where the termination was 
in the form -/ec, as brydlec, marringe ; guthlac, battle ; 
reilac, spoil; sein/ac, sorcery, &c. The word dac here is 
an old worl for p/ay, and still exists locally in the term 
lake-fellow, for play-fellow. To lake is common in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland in the sense of ‘to play.’ It 
is not generally known that when tourists to the lakes 
are called laters, the natives imply the double meaning 
of lake-admirers and idlers.” 

A. Kexyepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“THE EMINENT MAN WITH A GOLDEN NOSE” 
(5 S. vi. 88, 173.)—This probably refers to the 
celebrated Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe. It 
is related of him that, dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment he had to endure in Denmark, where, at that 
period, it was considered degrading for a gentle- 
mun of ancient lineage to be addicted to scientific 
pursuits, he went abroad, and spent some time at 


Wittenberg and Rostock. At the latter place he 
fought a duel with a Dane named Passberg, upon 
which occasion he was unfortunately deprived of 
his nose. He, however, constructed an artificial 
nose of gold and silver, which is said to have had 
an exact resemblance to the missing feature. To 
guard against its dropping off, he always carried 
on his person a small box filled with some de. 
scription of glue or cement, in order to re-attach 
it whenever he felt it becoming loose. O. B. 
Dahlby, Sweden. 


“ Meanor” (5 §. vii. 208.)—I think that this 
word is merely an old form of “ manor.” It must 
be inferred, from the small consideration expressed 
to be paid for it, that it was of little value. There 
are, however, manors still existing which only 
consist of a few cottages in a village. 

Nicotar Scnov, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


Creation oF Matter (5 §. vii. 207.)—The 
extract from Sir Isaac Newton to which Discircivs 
refers is mentioned in Divine Providence; or, the 
Three Cycles of Revelation, by Rey. Geo. Croly, 
LL.D., published by James Duncan, Paternoster 
Row, London, 1834. In this book, quoting from 
Newton’s (ptics, 1. 3, Dr. Croly gives a rather 
different passage from that in “ N. & ().” After the 
words “he formed them,” the extract proceeds 
thus :-— 

“ All material things seem to have been composed of 

the hard and solid particles above mentioned, variously 
rst Creation, by the councils of an Za- 
telligent Agent. For it becawe Him who created them 
to sef them in order. And if He did so, it is wuphilo- 
sophical to seek for any other origin of this world, or t 
pretend that it mizht rise owt of a chaos by the mere law 
of nature. Though being once formed it may coatint 
Ly those laws for many ages.” 
I think the italics are Dr. Croly’s, as he next pro- 
ceeds to quote from Bacon’s De Aug. Neien., and 
italicizes sentences there in the same manner ; in 
fact, throughout the book italic words occur very 
frequently. H. C. Dest. 


associated in tl 


“ Visions or THE Westery Raitwars” 
vy. 513; vii. 114.)—Otrnar Hamst has placed too 
much confidence in the accuracy of the Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis, if, as I understand from his note, it 
is therein stated that Sir Charles Lemon was the 
author of this book. I am enabled to show whe 
was the author in the following manner. Upon 
the title-page of a copy of the Visions in my 
possession is the name of a former owner and 


these words, “ from the author's brother, G. B. T 
These letters being the initials of the name of 4 
late resident of the Close, Salisbury, I showed 
them to a relative of his, who recognized them as 
the handwriting of Mr. G. B. Townsend, and, 
upon inquiry, it has been clearly ascertained that 
the author of the I isions of the Western Railways 
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was Mr. Richard Edward Austin Townsend, of 

Doctors’ Commons, and Springfield, Norwood, 

Surrey, who died in 1858. A. B. Mippieton. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Waxtep (5 §, vii. 


149.)— 

“ Alcohol, the Devil in solution.”—Have I not found 
in the following quotation from Shakspeare, Othello, 
Act i. sc. 1, an answer to my own question /— 

“ Cassio. O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil !’’ 

Joun Sikes. 
S. vii. 189.) 
“Oh ! woman, not for thee the living tomb, 

The harem’s splendour,” &c. 
These lines are to be found in Granada, the Oxford 
Newdigate prize poem of 1833, by J. Graham, of - ad- 
ham. 8. D. 

(5'" vii. 209.) 
“ Forgive his &e. 
The couplet misquoted by V. 8. L. is to be found in 
Young’s Night Thoughts, ight i ix., lines 2316, 2317, ed. 
Newcastle, 1803. It runs as follows :— 
« His crimes forgive ! forgive his virtues too ! 
Those smaller faults, half-converts to the right.” 

4 similar idea is found in Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam :— 

“ Forgive what seem'd my sin in me, 

What seem’d my worth since I began.” 
W. Oak.ey. 

“ What is it, after all, the people get?” Ke. 
See under “ Monthly Observations” in Moore's Almanac 
for 1829, p. 23, where occur the following lines :— 

“ Whene’er contending princes fight, 

For private pique or public right, 
Armies are raised, the fleets are mann’‘d, 
They combat both by sea and land ; 


When, after many battles past, 
Both, tir’d with blows, make peace at last, 
What is it, after all, the people get ! 
Why ! taxes, widows, wooden legs, and debt.” 
The subjoined pithy comment—singularly democratic for 
a publication styling itself a “loyal almanac ""—follows 
the verses: “ The best that can be said of some crowned 
heads is that they are fruyes consvmere nati.” Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory, who died in 1841, was, I fancy, editor at 
this time of the Stationers’ Company's almanacs, all then 
charged with a fifteen-penny stamp duty. Was he the 
author of the above rhyme! For “ Francis Moore, Phy- 
sician,” was hardly less proud of the verses which headed 
the months in his almanac than of the mysterious 
hieroglyphic with which he annually puzzled his 
“courteous reader.” Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 
“Every husband remembers th’ original plan,” &c. 
The author of these lines is perhaps unknown. They 
form part of a short poem which appeared in an Irish 
periodical a long time ago, under the initials M. T., and 
run as follows : 
“If such is the tie between women and men, 
The niany who weds is a pitiful elf, 
For he takes to his tail like an idiot again, 
Aud thus makes a deplorable ape of himself. 


Yet, if we may judge as the fashions prevail, 
Every husband remembers th’ original plan ; 
And, knowing his wife is no more than his tail, 
W Vhy he—leaves her behind him as « -_ as he can.” 
OAKLEY. 


| and similar successful works. 


8. L. will find one of his passages in Tennyson's 
Lodiakey Hall :— 
“« There the oma sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in aw 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law W. T. M. 
(5 S. vii, 229.) 
“ Be the day weary,” Ke. 
* For though the day be never so long, 
At last the bell ringeth to evensong.” 
Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, temp. Henry a Il. 
See “ N. & Q.,” 4 S. i. 231, 353, 510. W. 


The quotation beginning— 
“ Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculations,” &c. 
—is from Thomson's tragedy Coriolunus. 
A. Grancer Hurt. 
(5 8. vii. 209, 239.) 

The lines about the Sultan's horse are Swift's, and 
come from a poetical riddle called “ Pettrox the Great,” 
to be found in Scott's edition of Swift (2nd ed., vol. xv. 
p- 5). The correct quotation is as follows : 

“ Byzantians boast that on the clod 
Where once their Sultan’s horse hath trod 
Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree : 
The same thy subjects boast of thee.” , 
P. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe 

A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley 

and Covington, Lincolashire. By Edward Peacock, 

F.8.A, (Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. Pe acock has made a valuable contribution to the 
series of books published by the English Text Society. 
In one respect it resembles other collections of dialects, 
namely, in containing words that are in use throughout 
the United Kingdom, including what are considered 
cockneyisms, and words that are also to be found in 
vocabularies of slang. This volume is rich in proverbs 
and illustrations of folk-lore. For example: “ Ass. 
When an ass brays the saying is, ‘There's another 
tinker dead at Lincoln.’ Though now naturalized, I 
believe this to be an importation from Leicestershire or 
Nottinghamshire.” Under the word “Bloody” we find 
the double explanation that it means—1. Well bred, 
coming of a good stock ; commonly used with regard to 
animals, but sometimes as to human beings: “ That's 
a bloody tit th’ squire rides now ": “He comes of a 
bloody stock ; that’s why he's good to poor folks.” 2. 
A strong term of resentment: “ It’s a bloody shame to 
send a poor man to p rison for snarin’ a hare in his garden- 
hedge, an’ to fine a fine gentleman five shillings for 
shuttin’ pheasans in September.” In reference to“ Dog- 
whipper,” an ecclesiastical office not yet quite obsolete, 
Mr. Peacock says: “In Northorpe Church, until about 
sixty years ago, there used to be a small pew just within 
the chancel arch, known as the Hall dog pew, in which 
the dogs which followed the editor's grandfather to 
church were imprisoned during the service.” Under 
“Eggs” we find: “If eggs are carried over running 
water, they will have no chicks in them.” Whoever 
drinks of “Esh Well” “will ever after desire to dwell 
at Kirton.” Mr. Peacock is to Le congratulated on 
the fulness of his work. 
Spiritual Letters of 4 Archbishop Fénelon.—Letters to Men. 

(Rivingtons.) 
Tuis translation is by the author of the Li /e of Dossvet, 
Every page is full of sweet 


aa 
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counsel and even sweeter thoughts, and in some respects 

the book resembles Wither’s hymns for every situation 

in life, only this is poetical prose and Wither is prosaic 
poetry. The book starts with the significant phrase, 

“ God's ways are pleasant and satisfying to those who 

seek them in love.’ 

Geneala« ul Memoirs of the Family of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., of Abbotsford. With a Reprint of his Memo- 
rials of the Haliburtens. By the Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. 
(Printed for the Royal Hist. Society ) 

WHETHER itt succeeded, in the sense contemplated by 
himself, in founding an independent branch of a family 
which already reckoned among its ancestors great land- 
holders and many of gentle blood, and which branch 
should be known to long successive ages as Scott o 
Abbotsford, is not quite so certain as some persons take 
it tobe. But, whether or not, Dr. Rogers in compiling 
the genealogical details and in reprinting the memorials 
of the Haliburtons has furnished a volume which should 
be possessed by all who respect the greatest of the 
novelists of the first half of the present century. 

Fie Sctypay.—Palm Sunday seems to have been ob- 
served this year under both its names. In Bucks and 
teds figs were eaten. The grocers’ shops had their usual 
display of the fruit. C. C. writes, with reference to this 
subject as connected with ury Hill 
ascended this mound during a visit to Abury and 
neighbourhood. Dr. Stukeley, and more recently Sir R. 
C. Hoare, in their description of this curious eminence, 
alluded to the ancient custom of the rustics ascending 
the mound on Palm Sunday to eat figs, cakes, ar, am 
water brought from the Swallow Head, or spring of the 
river below. On Clea Hill, near Warminsttr, at Martin- 
sall, and on several hills in North Wales, this custom is 
stated still to prevail. See Wi/ts Archeol. May., vol. vii. 
p- 181. Wh the origin of the custom! Does it pre- 
vail in other places in Britain or elsewhere !” 

Tur Society of Antiquaries has recently done a good 
work. At the suggestion of the president (Frederick 
Ouvry, Esq.) and council, the w 
Somerset House, are now acc 
literary department down to the year of the accession of 
George II1., 1760, inclusive. This opens up sixty addi- 


tional years to students. 


flotices to Corresponvents. 
unications should be written the name and 
ymnder, not necessarily for publication, but 
good faith. 
bb Deddington (or Baron de Meleomb Regis 
left at his death, in 1762, his whole property to 
cousin, Mr. Thomas Wyndham, of Hammersmit 
dying in 1777, lett the MS. 
sof Lord Meleomb to 
him to publish only such of 
>to Lord Meleomb’s memory. 
the diary on the ground 
r’s political conduct to 
need by » motives of avarice, vanity, 
, he really intended it to be made public 
pology for his political ¢ 


entries extends from March, 1749, Feb- 


t 


ruary, | 

JABEz writes :—* As the re lest crux in The Tempest, 
iii. 1, is 4 ie tively closed,’ allow me to Say, a8 a 
Notice to Correspondents, that the reading proposed by 
Mr. Lects, at 8. vii. 224, was given by Janez in his 
summing up at 5 S. vi. 302, and is to be found in Mr. 


A. E. Brae’s tractate, Collier, Coleriige,and Shakespegn 
1860, p. 150. Here, too, I would give a/l the referegens 
to this passage in S., viz. 5! iv. 181, 223, 
v. 105; vi. 25, 104, 185, 226, 302; vii. 3, 44, 143, Sa 
It would be a convenience to persons studying the pas. 
sage, now that all has been said that need be said,” 

W. W. (“It's a far cry to Loch Awe”) is referred @ 
Mackintosh's Co/lection of Ga:lic Proverbs cond Familiy 
Phrases, ed. 1819, pp. 132, 155, and note, pp 209, 210, 
Also to Scott's Legend of Montrose and Rob Roy ; to Life 
of Charles Kéugsley, vol.ii. p, 159; and to “N. & 
S. vi. 505; vii. 42, 149. 

J. Boventen.—The “ Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of i 
Parish ” is to be found in Warburton’s edition of Pope, 
vol. vi. pp. 287-500. 

F. L. W.—Formerly, the mother church was visite 
on Mid-Lent Sunday. This was succeeded by the custom 
of visiting parents on that day. 

Erato (ante, p. 225.) —With reference to 
Dodd, E. H. is referred to the true account of her @ 
Croker’s (Murray), p. 545. 

Eprxa.— 

“ Affecting all equality with God. 
Paradise Lost, bk. v.1. 
Erato Hrits.—A letter for you lies at the office, 


NOT 
Editorial Communications shou! be addressed to “ Tig 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements anf 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, & 
Wellington Street, Strand 
re beg | e to state that we dec! to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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